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Chronicle 


Home News.—On January 27 the Senate, by a vote 
of 76 to 17, took a step which may radically alter our 
whole foreign policy in the future. By this vote the 
Senate approved the resolution for the 
Government’s adherence to the Court 
protocol. Thus ends a long campaign 
of three years to obtain the Senate’s sanction to the par- 
ticipation of this country in the Permanent Court for 


World 
Court 


- International Justice, called the World Court. Another 


striking aspect of the recent struggle was the fact that, 
for the second time in fifty years, cloture under Rule 
XXII was applied by a two-thirds vote. The vote of 
adherence was not obtained without reservations. These 
reservations are nine in number. They provide entrance 
of the United States into the World Court only on con- 
dition that the United States be not involved in any legal 
relation to the League of Nations; that in the election 
of judges it have an equal voice with the members of 
the League of Nations; that it pay a fair share of the 
Court’s expense, to be determined by Congress; that it 
may withdraw from the Court at any time, by a majority 
vote of the Senate; that the statute of the Court may not 
be amended without its consent; that no advisory opinion 


touching this country may be entertained by the Court 
without this country’s consent; that the United States do 
not sign the protocol until acceptation by the other Powers 
of the reservations; that a case involving the United 
States be brought before the Court only after a treaty 
with the other country involved, ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate; and finally, that this adherence be not 
construed as a departure by the United States from its 
policy of non-interference in the affair of foreign States. 
These reservations are accepted with mixed feelings by 
the country. Opponents of the World Court feel that 
foreign countries may not accept them, or if they do, 
that no case involving the United States will ever come 
before the Court. Friends of the Court are congratulating 
themselves that a long struggle has been won, and many 
Wilson Democrats openly proclaim it as the first step 
to our entrance into the League of Nations. The accep- 
tance of the World Court opened the way to debate 
on the Senate Finance Committee’s tax bill. 

The public was somewhat cheered by the news that the 
miners and operators had again come together for dis- 
cussion. The so-called Lynett plan was accepted as the 

basis of negotiations. But this plan, 
Coal accepted by the miners, was rejected 
by the owners. Consequently, the 
question of arbitration, proposed by the owners but re- 
jected by the miners, again came to the fore. A third 
plan, a modification of Chairman Markle’s former plan, 
was considered; not, however, until a new offer by the 
miners, to end the strike on a two years’ contract at the 
present scale, was rejected by the .operators. On this 
point the operators are contending for a long term agree- 
ment with a provision for continuity of operations in 
case of a strike and arbitration of the differences. The 
two parties were so far from agreement that solution 
of the trouble was not looked upon as probable in the 
near future. 


Austria.—In its December meeting the League of 
Nations accorded freedom of action to Austria. If no 
longer in leading strings, neither can Austria now look to 

Christian the League for further help and sup- 
Social port. The Austrian Government must 
Program find its own way and above all must 
know its own mind. A perfect unity of opinion was 
achieved at a meeting of the Christian Social party called 
by Dr. Seipel. The members decided to support his 
political position and that of Dr. Ramek, whose Cabinet 
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recently resigned but was immediately reorganized under 
his leadership. The Christian Social program, drawn up 
in a document of 180 type-written pages, discusses bank- 
ing institutions, State institutions, agriculture, industry, 
traffic, commerce and taxation. It demands a thorough 
consultation of expert opinion in the various departments 
before coming to any final decisions. Budgetary equilib- 
rium and stability of currency are above all things to be 
safeguarded. Foreign credit is held to be necessary and 
can safely be extended to Austrians, but the financial 
strength of the country must be supplied by its own 
people. The level of primary production, including agri- 
culture, must be raised, since Austria has rich deposits 
of coal and ore in addition to her natural wealth in forests 
and water-power. Industry can then successfully carry on 
the further stages of production. Concentration of capital 
and industry was to be promoted. 


Belgium.—After a month’s illness His Eminence 
Desiré Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Belgium, peacefully 
and piously passed away on January 23 at the age of 


seventy-four. His death evoked 
Death of : 
Cardinal world-wide sympathy. Messages of 
Mercier condolence were received from all 


quarters including one from the Holy Father and another 
from the American Government. During his last illness 
the Cardinal was frequently visited by the King and 
Queen and after the return of Prince Leopold from 
Africa also by His Highness. It was significant that very 
shortly before his death, Lord Halifax called upon him 
and that they conversed about Church reunion in which 
the Cardinal was intensely interested. The United States 
Ambassador William Phillips was also a frequent caller. 
Long known as a scholar and a devoted and capable pastor, 
His Eminence came into world prominence during the 
war when he vigorously opposed Germany’s entry into 
Belgian territory. During the days between his death 
and the obsequies a countless multitude paid homage to 
his remains as they lay in the archiepiscopal palace at 
Malines. On Thursday, January 28, they were removed 
to Brussels where the solemn funeral services took place. 
The Government had voted a public funeral. Conspicu- 
ous among those present at the funeral were the King 
and Queen and Representatives of several foreign Govern- 
ments, including the entire American diplomatic corps at 
the capital. 


Canada.—The political situation is of acute in- 
stability. Defection at any time of two Government sup- 
porters would bring about the defeat of the Cabinet. 
Meanwhile, however, backed by its 
majority of three in the Opposition’s 
first want of confidence motion, the 


Instability 
of King’s 
Government 


Government is going ahead actively with its legislative 


program. Immediately after the vote Premier King who 
has no seat in the House as a result of the October elec- 
tions announced his candidacy for election in the Prince 
Albert constituency, the Liberal member there resigning 
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for this purpose. Nevertheless most observers agree that 
a fresh appeal to the people in the form of a general 
election cannot long be delayed. But no one wants it 
during winter so that even were the Government to be 
defeated within the coming weeks and Mr. Meighan asked 
to form a Cabinet he would probably try to postpone an 
election at least until June. 


China.—The Eastern Railway trouble which threat- 
ened international complications between Russia and 
Marshal Chang ¢ame to a sudden end on January 25. 
Following protests from Ambassador 


Railway < 3 
Dispute Karakhan and Foreign Minister 
Settled Tchitcherin, representatives of the 


Mukden and Soviet Governments signed terms of peace. 
Before the protest Chinese soldiers had continued to 
molest the Soviet railway officials and, among others, the 
General Manager, M. Ivanhoff, had been imprisoned. 
The Soviet Ambassador peremptorily demanded his re- 
lease, also the restoration of quiet in Harbin. From the 
start right was on the side of Russia for Chang’s soldiers 
had violated the Government’s contract arranging for the 
mutual conduct of the road. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Catholic Popular party, under 
the leadership of Mgr. Sramek, is now the second strong- 
est in the Government Coalition. Besides the two Cabinet 
Ministries of Justice and Hygiene, 
formerly held by it, the important 
Department of the Interior has also 
been assigned to a Popular Deputy. Cabinet positions, 
it appears, are hereditary in the sense that the same 
posts are always held by members of the same party. It 
was no small victory, then, when the Popular party re- 
cently unseated the Socialists from the Department of 
Education. This has now been assigned to an Agrarian, 
and was never indeed expected by the Popular party. The 
Coalition majority in the Lower House, of 159 Deputies 
belonging to six parties, was recently augménted by the 
addition of the only Pole in the House. It has against 
it a German-Slovak-Magyar-Communist Opposition of 
140 members. This indicates how racial differences de- 
cide party cleavage. Catholics, of course, are found on 
both sides. 
Slovak Popular party, which is Catholic, as Germans and 
Magyars may be just as well. The racial problems are 
the most pressing at the moment, and Mgr. Hlinka, who 
leads the Slovakian Popular party, won a tremendous 
political victory in the last elections, increasing the num- 
ber of his Deputies from 12 to 23, with his party slogan: 
“ Autonomy for Slovakia.” 


Politics 
and 
Race 


France.—Foreigners are unable to reconcile the 
continued bickering attending the attempts of successive 
elements in the French Government to make headway in 
raising funds ro meet the national 
debt. In the discussion of taxation 
measures which continues to occupy 
the Chamber of Deputies, M. Jacques Dumesnil, a for- 


Deputy Points 
Out Difficulty 


Thus the Slovak Opposition consists of the - 
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mer Minister in the Herriot Cabinet, has volunteered the 
explanation that “everyone in France was always more 
anxious to see his neighbor pay, than to pay himself.” 
There is significance, emphasized M. Dumesnil, in the 
fact that in England during the year 1923-1924 the income 
tax yield was twenty-six billion francs, as compared with 
three billion in France. M. Dumesnil urged that the 
returns on incomes be made obligatory and that all falsi- 
fications be visited with heavier fines 


Germany.—A definite stand was taken by Chancellor 
Luther on the League of Nations in the Reichstag session 
of January 27. ‘‘ Can we realize our just demands better 
within or outside of the League?” 
That, he said, was the vital question. 
His anwswer was, “ Within.” Turn- 
ing then to the problem presented by the instability of 
his own Cabinet the Chancellor demanded a decisive vote 
of confidence. Communists, Nationalists, and the Volk- 
ische parties had made lack of confidence motions, which 
it was understood would be rejected in the Reichstag. 
But the Chancellor was not satisfied with such “ back- 
stair’ expedients, as the mere rejection of lack of con- 
fidence motions. The Government was in a critical 
position and his ultimatum was therefore sternly given: 
“We cannot renounce a positive vote of confidence.” 
That vote was given him but by a precarious majority. 


Government 
Crisis 


Great Britain —The lengthy negotiations about the 
Italian debt were successfully concluded on January 27 
and the following evening Count Volpi and his party de- 

Realities parted for home. The total which 

Debt Italy will pay as a result of the agree- 

Settled ment is in effect less than half her 
admitted debt of £592,000,000. By her agreement Italy 
agrees to pay an average of less than £4,500,000 annually 
for sixty-two years, a total of £272,250,000. The agree- 
ment also provides for Great Britain’s concurrent repay- 
ment of the £22,000,000 gold deposited by Italy in the 
sank of England in 1915 as security for war loans. The 
settlement was made with the approval of the cabinets 
of both governments. While, in view of original demands, 
the settlement is not financially advantageous to Great 
Britain, except that immediate payments are provided for, 
it seems not unlikely that the arrangement was influenced 
by diplomatic necessities. As made, it is considered part 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s well-matured plan to cement 
Anglo-Italian friendship against Russia and Turkey. 


Greece.—On January 23 Prme Minister Pangalos 
signed a decree forcing an internal loan of 2,250,000,000 
drachmas. The sum will be raised as the Protopapadakis 
loan of 1922, which proved a success. 
The Government by its decree reduces 
the nominal value of banknotes in 
circulation twenty-five per cent. Government circles con- 
sider this the best means to clear up the financial situation. 
A circular accompanying the decree explains that the 
Government expects to devote the proceeds to amortization 


Internal 
Loan Forced 
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of the floating debt and assures the people that the money 
will not be expended for armaments. Unlike the decree 
of 1922 foreigners are not exempted from the loan. 


Ireland.—Associated Press dispatches carry the in- 
formation that the Free State Government is going to 
save about $25,000,000 yearly by a reduction in its army 
which has beet: made possible by the 
recent agreement between North and 
South Ireland. On January 18 the 
land bonds created under the Dail act of 1923 were listed 
in Dublin and dealing in them began at once. The bonds 
bear interest at four and one-half per cent and will be 
redeemed at par in British currency. The Minister of 
Finance is empowered to arrange for their redemption 
within eighty years from December 18, 1924, by yearly 
or semi-yearly drawings. There are now four kinds of 
land stock quoted on the Dublin Exchange. It is probable, 
that issues will continue until 1932, when the total bonds 
on the maket are expected tu reach £50,000,000. The 
contract for minting the new Irish Free State coinage, ac- 
cording to reports, may be placed in the United States, 
if the bill pending in the Dublin Dail providing for the 
change of coinage is successfully passed. There seems to 
be no special enthusiasm for the change and in some 
financial quarters it is being coldly received but the Gov- 
ernment looks to the creation of the new coinage for a 
profit of about $2,500,000. While the designs for the 
coins have not yet been decided upon it is said that they 
are to be given Irish names. 


Economic 
Improvement 








Italy.— Writing on the Mussolini regime for the 
New York Herald-Tribune, Wilbur Forrest reports that 
the Italian citizenry, though held in the vise of a dictator- 
ship which even curbs free speech, is 
nevertheless praising the system which 
is beginning to give civil peace un- 
knewn to the country for many decades. Detailed evi- 
dences of economic progress and social and industrial 
activity are recorded to the credit of the Fascist leader, 
who, while answerable only to the King, enjoys the 
Sovereign’s confidence to an extent that renders his power 
practically unlimited. 

With but two dissenting votes, the Chamber of Deputies 
gave its approval, January 22, to the Locarno Treaty. 
The Communist leader Maffi, recommending its rejection, 
declared that “to the false democracy 
of bourgeois Governments which met 
at Locarno, we oppose the desire for 
peace of Soviet Russia, which is the only country in the 
world willing and ready to discuss the question of arma- 
ment.” His motion met with the support of but one 
colleague, while jeers and ridicule sounded from the rest 
of the Chamber. The Senate, January 25, adopted the 
measure recently passed by the lower House, providing 
for the punishment, by deprivation of citizenship and 
confiscation of property, of all voluntary expatriates who 
act against the interests of the nation. 


Mussolini’s 
Popularity 


Approval of 
Locarno Treaty 
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Japan.—Viscount Takaaki Kato, Premier of Japan, 
is dead at Tokio after a few days illness. When the 
announcement was made the Cabinet assembled and re- 
signed. There is much speculation as 
to who will be his successor. When 
it became certain at the beginning of 
his illness that he would be absent for some time from the 
sittings of the Diet, the Cabinet appointed R. Wakatsuki, 
Minister of Home Affairs, temporary Premier. The de- 
ceased had long been prominent in Japanese politics. In 
1887 giving up the practice of law he entered the Foreign 
Office as secretary to the then Minister, Count Okuma. 
From 1894 to 1899 he was Minister in London and since 
then he has filled various governmental offices. As 
Premier modifying the policy of his predecessors who 
had cultivated better relations with Japan’s three neighbors, 
China, Russia and the United States, he aimed at a strong 
Anglo-Japanese friendship. However this did not prevent 
the formation during his ministry of the Russo-Japanese 
treaty. 

In view of the strained relations with China Kato’s 
death at this time may create a political crisis. However 
at the opening of the Diet on January 21 nearly all of the 
speakers stressed the cordial relations 
existing between Japan and the rest 
of the world, especially China. They 
conceded China’s rights “in principle” to customs 
autonomy and _ extraterritoriality. Baron Shidehara, 
Foreign Minister, declared that the Government’s view 
regarding the United States exclusion act barring Jap- 
anese was unchanged. It “ seems irreconcilable with the 
rules of international comity and justice. We are in 
perfectly agreeable relations,” he added, “ with Mexico 
as well as with the South American States. We have no 
plan whatever of political significance in our intercourse 
with any of these countries.” 


Premier 
Kato 
Dies 


Japan’s 
Foreign 
Relations 


Latin-America.—The answer of the Mexican Gow- 
ernment to the United States’ note protesting against the 
oil and land laws practically repeats its statement made 

to the press that the new laws are not 


Mexico retroactive and that they will be con- 
trolled in such a manner as not to harm 
foreign interests. Government officials declare that 


Mexico does not propose to seize foreign owned land but 
only wishes to halt the elimination of Mexicans from the 
land through investments of foreigners who are gradually 
gaining control of the country’s resources. The British, 
French, German and Dutch are said to be standing solidly 
behind the United States in its position. On January 22 
the Foreign Office issued a statement that the Alien Law 
applies only to agriculture, but insists that the heirs of 
aliens must relinquish their property within five years of 
the testator’s death. The present law, however, does not 
state who shall purchase the properties nor does it pro- 
vide for a proper return to aliens for them. It is assumed 
that in cases of forced sales the owners would only receive 
a small amount of the real values. The‘second case re- 
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ferring to property outside the prohibited zone where 
foreigners must surrender their citizenship by renouncing 
their right to make diplomatic claims is looked upon by 
the American Government as a direct violation of its 
principle which does not recognize the right of a citizen 
to give up his citizenship except by becoming a citizen 
of another country. 

On January 25 the United States Government refused 
to recognize the present régime of General Chamorro, 
who, two weeks before, had forced President Solorzano to 
resign and at the same time compelled 
Vice-President Juan Bautista Sacasa, 
who is now in Washington, to leave the 
country. The neighboring republics of Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador and Honduras have also refused to 
recognize the Chamorro Government in accordance with 
the Treaty subscribed to in 1923 by Nicaragua and the 
other four Central American republics in which they 
agreed not to recognize any Government coming into office 
through a coup d’état or revolution. The express object 
of the Treaty of February 7, 1923, was to promote con- 
stitutional government and orderly procedure in Central 
America. 

General Pershing sailed from Arica for the United 
States on January 27. Prior to his departure he issued 
a proclamation addressed to the people of the Tacna-Arica 
plebiscitary area. It is, in part, as 
follows: “ My sole thought has been 
to insure to all the electors in the 
plebiscite the unmolested right to express their will at the 
polls and thus determine the eventual sovereignty over the 
territory. After careful consideration just rules and 
regulations have been adopted by the Commission to fix 
and safeguard the rights of the voters on both sides of 
the contest. We are here to carry out a solemn agreement 
made between two great peoples to establish lasting peace 
between them. Responsibility falls to the leaders and 
electorate of both sides to adopt generous tolerance toward 
their political opponents.” 


Nicaragua 


Tacna-Arica 





Elizabeth Jordan is known to America’s read- 
ers for her dramatic criticism. Next week, she 
will appear in her more accustomed role as one 
of our foremost novelists in her contribution to 
the current novelists’ series, in an article entitled 
“The Romantic Novel.” This series is justifying 
the claim that it is an outstanding literary event 
of the year. 


Other features will be a second article on the 
World Court; the completion of Father Le- 
Farge’s study of the Catholic Foundation idea 
from the Harvard point of view, and “ Fantasy?” 
by Mary H. Kennedy, whose article “ A ‘ Thank 
You’ for the ‘ Was,’” attracted much attention. 
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February 12, 1809 


NE hundred and seventeen years have passed since 

the birth of Abraham Lincoln. His place in literature, 
in history and in the hearts of all men who love freedom 
is secure. We do not forget the man. But we are for- 
getting the principles to which he consecrated his life. 

Standing on the field of Gettysburg in 1863 Lincoln 
reminded his hearers that while this nation had been con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the principle of the 
equality of all men before God, “we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether this nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure.” 

We face the same issue today. For more than twenty 
years the Federal Government, through the aid of cow- 
ardly and subservient politicians, has been enlarging its 
sphere of action at the expense of the rights of the several 
States. The old constitutional landmarks are being grad- 
ually eliminated. Projects which would have been rejected 
with scorn even in the hot days of Federal aggrandizement 
following the Civil War are welcomed in Congress, and 
so-called representatives of Southern States vote to make 
the Federal Government the moral arbiter of men’s 
private habits, the medical consultant of the expectant 
mother, the solicitous guardian of the mewling infant. 
Another step, and the Federal Government will prescribe 
courses for our schools, fix the age of infancy at eighteen 
years, and after the fashion of communistic Russia point 
out the avocations in life to be followed by our young 
men and women. 


On and about February 12, the country will resound 
with the name of Abraham Lincoln, and Lincoln will be 
praised for much that he abhorred. The Republican 
Convention which met at Chicago in 1860 drew up a series 
of resolutions, accepted and signed by its candidate, of 


‘ which the following is the fourth: 
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That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, 
is essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political faith depends. . . . 


Here, then, is a subject ready to the hands of Lincoln’s 
panegyrists: Lincoln, the Defender of the Constitutional 
Rights of the States. Tears for the poverty-stricken boy 
in Kentucky and the President struck down untimely by 
the hand of an assassin, will serve well enough as intro- 
duction and peroration. But let the body of the speech 
set forth the doctrine imperatively needed in this lax and 
thoughtless day : that the permanence of this constitutional 
form of government depends upon the preservation in 
its integrity of “the right of each State to order and con- 
trol its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively.” For that was Lincoln’s creed. 


Religion and the Public School 


HE amiable belief that it is easily possible to arrange 
T a course of readings from the Bible for the public 
schools which can be accepted by all, without regard to 
religious creed or lack of it, was rudely jolted at a re- 
cent hearing before the New York school board. It had 
been proposed to read the Ten Commandments to the chil- 


. dren once a week, and Jews, Catholics, Protestants and 


atheists had gathered for an open discussion. The con- 
cluding moments of the discussion were not unlike those 
of a riot. For although some good people argue with 
sweetness and light that the wording of the Command- 
ments is easily understood, the earnest New Yorkers 
found in the opening phrase “I am the Lord, thy God” 
a concept that could be debated only with an extraordinary 
amount of the traditional odium theologicum. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the movement 
to teach our public school children at least the elements 
of religion. Most of them are as uninstructed in religion 
as the boys and girls of a native African village. At the 
same time, it is impossible to understand what real good 
can be effected by marshalling the children for a formal 
reading of the Ten Commandments, or of any other part 
of Scripture. The theory that the Bible explains itself was 
refuted very satisfactorily by the tumultuous hearings be- 
fore the school board. In the background of this plan of 
stimulating our young people to the practice of virtue 
is the proto-Protestant theory that a certain sacramental 
or quasi-sacramental efficacy is attached to the mere 
hearing or reading of the biblical text. Were this theory 
true, comment or any attempt to make the meaning clearer 
to the youthful mind would be unnecessary, and even ir- 
reverent. It is probable enough that the provision “ with- 
out note or comment ” is generally made in the vain hope 
of avoiding controversy. In reality, however, it is based 
on a proposition which Catholics consider heretical. 

As has been observed again and again in these pages, 
it is not possible to train the child in religion and morality, 
or in anything else, merely by reading to him. That is 
a truth which is patent to every teacher. No one would 
seriously maintain that history, mathematics or science 
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could be imparted in this manner. Otherwise we could 
dispense with the vitalizing presence of the teacher and 
substitute a series of phonograph records and a machine. 
A truth worth learning is worth discussing; in fact, if 
accepted intelligently discussion is bound to ensue. Relig- 
ious truths do not explain themselves, and the child does 
not learn them “ naturally’ any more than he learns to 
read, write and cipher by nature. As for the value of 
the reading of passages from the Scriptures, the testimony 
of Acts viii, 29, 30, and 35, is notable. “‘ Thinkest thou,” 
asked Philip of the eunuch, “that thou understandest 
what thou readest?” “ And how can I,” was the truthful 
answer, “ unless some man shew me?” “ Then 
Philip, opening his mouth and beginning at this scripture 
[Isaias, liii, 7] preached unto him Jesus.” But in the 
plan proposed to the New York school board, preaching 
Jesus is forbidden. 

The chief value of these attempts lies in the fact that 
discussion generally shows their ineffectiveness. Our fel- 
low-citizens are gradually realizing that a system of edu- 
cation which excludes religion is not merely defective, but 
positively pernicious. Some day this realization will 
deepen into the understanding that the only proper method 
of educating the young is found in the age-old tradition 
of the Catholic Church. 


‘ 


General Butler in a New Field 


EW officials are commonly likened unto new brooms, 

but the recently appointed Police Commissioner of 
New York regards himself as invested with a novelty 
that is unique in quality and scope. Appearing before a 
Brooklyn court last week, he argued for the right of 
the police forcibly and without the petty ceremony of a 
warrant to enter private houses and offices whenever there 
was reason to believe that games of chance were con- 
ducted therein. If the staid New York Times report is 
correct, the Commissioner “ banged on the table” and 
“glared at his opponent” and “raised his voice to a 
shout ” in a manner which recalls the most callow days 
of General Smedley Butler in Philadelphia. 

The comparison is uncomfortable, even ominous; one 
trusts that the worthy Times is in error. General Smedley 
Butler, as honest a man as ever lived, entered the City 
of Brotherly Love, with all the air of triumph displayed 
by the British army some century and a half since. To 
complete the parallel, he also left it in much the same 
style as the discomfited Britons who marched out after 
the plans of Washington, a man who always felt he 
could afford to wait, had matured. General Butler made 
so many honest mistakes in the first year of his consul- 
ship that a century would not have been long enough to 
convince the people that .he had retracted them. Particu- 
larly unhappy was in he in his initial assumption that 
men suspected of crime have no constitutional rights. 

No one who reads this Review is in danger from 
the police, but if the constitutional safeguards won by 
centuries of struggle can be set aside by the fiat of a 
policeman, no one is safe. The protection afforded by the 
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fundamental law is appreciated by none so keenly as by 
innocent men accused of wrong-doing. Busily employed 
in the works of his honest avocation the average citizen 
does not trouble to inquire what his constitutional rights 
may be. But if through the machination of evil men, or 
through a slip from his customary virtue, he finds himself 
in jeopardy, he will understand their worth. 

To insist that the ancient safeguards of the Constitu- 
tions, State as well as Federal, be scrupulously respected 
by all public officials is not a plea for the protection of 
crime. It is, rather, a demand that those who are bound 
by oath to defend the Constitution observe that oath. The 
official who to punish a crime, violates his oath, commits a 
crime that may be far more harmful in its effects than the 
disorder which he attacks. 

As to the extent to which gambling is an evil in New 
York, no opinion is offered by this Review which har- 
bors editors who probably think of the Knave as a char- 
acter in “ Alice in Wonderland” and do not know the 
difference between a spade and a club. But the lawful- 
ness of entering private premises, forcibly and without 
warrant, on the mere suspicion that some ordinance is 
being violated therein, cannot be admitted. It may be, 
and probably is, necessary for the public welfare that 
gambling be suppressed in New York, but it is infinitely 
more important that no official be permitted to invade 
the smallest constitutional right of the humblest, or even 
of the most degraded, citizen. 


Human Rights in Industrial Conflicts 


I N a tone that is somewhat tart, a correspondent submits 
a series of questions. One of his grievances is that in 
discussing labor problems America frequently invokes 
the authority of Leo XIII. “ What possible connection,” 
he asks, in substance, “is there between the coal strike 
in Pennsylvania and the Encyclical on the Condition of 
the Workingman ?” 

We may be in error, but the connections appear to 
be direct and intimate. Few labor disputes are what they 
seem to be, and this obscurity, it must be said in all fair- 
ness, is not always due to the iniquity of the capitalist. 
Often it can be traced to agitators to whom the cause of 
labor has been unfortunately committed. By their intem- 
perate language and lawless deeds, these men screen the 
justice of the workers’ cause and alienate the sympathy 
of upright citizens. Too often in the past has labor been 
thus misrepresenetd, with the result that in many parts 
of the country, organized labor is a synonym for dis- 
honesty and anarchy. 

If this Review is in the habit of appealing to the au- 
thority of Leo XIII the reason is two-fold. First, the 
Encyclical in question sums up in a marvellously brief 
yet clear fashion the ethical, philosophical and theological 
principles by which the problems of Capital and Labor 
must be solved. The second reason is drawn from the un- 
fortunate fact that many Catholics seem never to have 
heard of these principles; indeed when confronted wit! 
them, without reference to their source unwary Catholics 
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have even rejected them as “ Socialistic.” At the root of 
practically every industrial dispute is found the problem 
of how best to protect certain fundamental human rights. 
It is rarely difficult to understand that one of the issues 
may be the right to property, for the owner takes good 
care that this issue at least shall never be left in the 
background. A second right, urged with much force at 
the present time, is the right of the public to be protected 
against the inconvenience or danger which may follow 
sudden or protracted cessation of labor. Both these rights 
must be admitted. 

In very many cases, however, a right yet more funda- 
mental and more urgent is the right of the worker to 
bargain freely for the sale of his labor, so as to receive 
in return a true living wage, together with guarantees 
that the hours of labor will not be excessive and that 
he will not be forced to work under conditions that are 
detrimental to his moral, mental or physical well-being. 
This is the right so earnestly defended by Leo XIII, yet 
so often ignored or set aside in the settlement of labor 
conflicts. Obviously, peace pacts of this kind cannot be 
lasting, since they are not founded on principles of justice 
and equity, but, at best, on grounds of mere expediency. 

As to the present conflict in Pennsylvania, it is hard 
to escape the conclusion that the mine owners are un- 
willing to give sufficient consideration to what may be 
termed the natural rights of the miners. It cannot be 
maintained that all the facts in this conflict have been 
made public. Quite the contrary is true. Yet while one 
plan of settlement after another lias been rejected, it 
seems to be clear that the miners are fighting to preserve 
not so much their union as some form of association 
which will enable them to deal with the operators on an 
equal footing. It is simple nonsense to hold that the 
miner or any other laborer can of himself meet the 
agent of the modern corporation and contract freely. If 
he is to obtain his rights, he must be able to “ bargain ”’ 
and this he cannot do unless he has back of him the 
united force of his fellows. Hence we believe that the 
miner is justified in refusing to accept any plan which 
either destroys or forces him to submit to arbitration, the 
right of collective bargaining. On it depends his power 
to enforce respect for the most fundamental and human 
of rights—his right to a decent livelihood. 

America, then, pleads guilty to the indictment of ap- 
pealing to the teachings of Leo XIII, which are the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church, whenever it has occasion to 
discuss the conflicts of Capital and Labor. It admits 
freely that it may be mistaken in its applications and il- 
logical in its conclusions. But it will continue to quote 
from Leo XIII, in the hope that the doctrine of his labor 
Encyclicals will be understood and adopted not only by 
all Catholics but by all citizens interested in establishing a 
permanent industrial peace. 


Overstandardized Schools 


F OR years we have endured the standardizer and his 
measuring machines. Not that we do not agree that 
educational standards are necessary, and that consider- 
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ing the weakness of human nature, some force must be 
exerted to keep us on a plain of excellence. But we have 
thought, now and then, that the zeal of the standardizer 
was excessive and not wholly according to knowledge. 
The recently published report of President Lowell of 
Harvard confirms opinions which many educators have 
not cared to express openly. 

With all this standardization, the results in terms 
of “ progress and excellence ” to quote Dr. Lowell, have 
been meager. The average American freshman is over 
eighteen years of age, but he cannot read a book! He 
can read passages from books, because that is all he has 
been required to do by his standardized high school; but 
he and his fellows do not possess “ the habit of sustained 
mental self-direction that will enable them to follow the 
thread of an author’s thought for a considerable time. 
Anyone who has taught freshmen is aware that they 
cannot read books.” One result of this lamentable lack 
of preparation is that the college must try to do in the 
freshman year what should have been done, but was not. 
by the standardized high school. The boy has not been 
trained; he has merely been informed how to secure 
the requisite number of “ credits.’””’ The same process, as 
President Lowell admits, is often carried on through the 
four years of college. Students are not graded by what 
they actually know or can do, but by the “ credits ” which 
they have accumulated, much in the same manner as teach- 
ers are rated by the number of their degrees instead of 
by their ability to stimulate and direct their classes. 

It would not be candid to say that a similar lack of 
preparation is not found in the freshmen at Catholic 
colleges. The professors who come most closely in con- 
tact with them realize that the problem is scarcely less 
serious than at Harvard. There is not much consolation 
in the reflection that their responsibility for this condition 
is less than that of the secular educators who for years 
have promoted the standardizer and his works. Naturally 
conservative, Catholic educators regarded the movement 
from the outset with a degree of suspicion. With his 
promise of immediate and marvelous results, the stand- 
ardizer seemed too plausible to be intelligent. But he 
had his way, first with the secular schools, and then with 
our own, forced to conform to State standards as a con- 
dition of recognition by the State. Today a majority 
of our colleges are not teaching what they consider best 
adapted to the training of the youthful mind, but what is 
imposed upon them by some standardizing board. 

As Dr. Lowell observes, the tendency to standardize 
is excellent if not carried too far. But in its present 
stage it makes impossible “ continual experiment with new 
methods and . . . wide diversity in institutions above the 
minimum plane. We need greater variety both in second- 
ary schools and in higher institutions, and this should be 
encouraged, although it interferes with standardizing.” 
The President of Harvard has written an excellent brief 
for the private school and against the control of educa- 
tion by standardizing boards. It is to be hoped that his 
influence will aid in checking the processes which produce 
college freshmen unable to read a book. 
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The Kingship of Christ 


Joseru Husstern, S.J. 


today or yesterday, but destined for Him in 

the eternal councils of God. It is written large 
over the pages of the Gospel and stands out in flaming 
letters from the Prophecies. 

To the birth of the new-born Saviour came the wise 
men from afar, inquiring: “ Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews?” And at the death of Christ that title 
was nailed to His Cross: “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews.” In Hebrew, Greek and Latin it was written 
that all the world might read it, as men of every nation 
passed and looked up into that face, ineffably sad and 
beautiful, beneath the crown of thorns. 

“Jesus Christ, King!” But His Kingdom, though 
in this world, is not of it. That is a truth Pilate could 
not understand when Christ spoke to him of “ My king- 
dom.” “ Art thou a king then?” was the puzzled question 
of the pagan Governor. Rising to that official inquiry 
with the full dignity of His Kingship, aware that all 
future ages would be hanging on the answer from His 
lips, Christ replied: “ Thou sayest that J am a king.” 
Those words rang out through the multitude, they passed 
from mouth to mouth, they reach the ribald group of 
soldiers casting dice in the outer court, and when later 
Christ was to be delivered over to them they remembered 
His words. They gave Him a mantle of royal red, they 
set a reed in His hand for scepter and platted a crown 
of thorns for His head, they fell down before Him, and 
as their tribute they spat upon Him. Yet He had said it, 
and He truly is a King: their King, our King, King of 
the Jews, King of all the nations, King of every individual, 
family, society, King of all the earth, King of Glory, 
before whom every knee must bow in Heaven, on earth 
and under the earth—‘“ Jesus Christ, King!” 

It was no new truth, no new cult even, that Pope Pius 
XI announced, when in his Encyclical of December 11, 
1925, at the close of the Holy Year, he introduced into 
the sacred liturgy of the Church the special ecclesiastical 
festival which thenceforth was to be known as “ The 
Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King.” 

The beautiful truth of the Kingship of Christ, which 
the Church had ever held, her devotion to Jesus Christ 
as King, which runs like a thread of royal purple through 
the prayers of the Christian ages, were now to be given a 
new liturgical significance. And no time, indeed, could 
have been more opportune than that which the Holy See 
had chosen to proclaim anew unto all the nations and all 
the world, the reign of the Saviour over all mankind, 
the Kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 

Three subjects are proposed for consideration in the 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI: the Kingship of Christ, the 
Kingdom of Christ, and the special feast of Jesus Christ, 
King, based upon both these truths. Of the first alone I 
shall treat in the present article. 


“K ING!” That is the title of Christ, not given 


Devotion to the Messias King, and therefore to Jesus 
Christ, King—as the future Messias expected by the Jewish 
people—may be said to have been an intimate part of the 
Old Testament liturgy and worship. It is expressed 
most eloquently in those inspired psalms which were in 
truth the nation’s prayer. Not as the King of the Jews 
only, but as King of the Gentiles as well, of all the nations 
of the earth, Christ was celebrated in these liturgical songs. 
They told of the raging of the Gentiles and the council 
of the kings of the earth and their princes against the 
Lord and His Christ. But the Lord would laugh them to 
scorn. Then, in vivid language, to the beating of timbrels 
and the pulsing of harps, the chorus burst forth in the 
words placed upon the lips of the future Christ Himself, 
proclaiming His universal Kingship over all the earth: 

But I am appointed king by him 

Over Sion his holy mountain, 

Preaching his commandment. 

The Lord hath said to me: 

“Thou art my son, 

This day have I begotten thee. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee 

The Gentiles for thy inheritance, 

And the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possessions,” (Ps. ii. 6-8.) 

Particularly delightful is that wonderful nuptial song, 
which the inspired poet wrote to celebrate the Kingship 
of Christ, His conquests and His reign. How exquisite 
its tenderness when Jewish youths and maidens sang 
describing their future Messias King: “ Thou art beauti- 
ful above the sons of men, grace is poured abroad in thy 
lips!”” And how the chorus swelled and the battle- 
trumpets sounded at the words: “Gird thy sword upon 
thy thigh, O thou most mighty. With thy comeliness and 
thy beauty set out, proceed prosperously, and reign... . 
Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever: the scepter of 
thy kingdom is a scepter of uprightness ” (Ps. xliv. 5,7)! 

That idea is carried still further in those ancient 
rhapsodies whose inspiration was from the Spirit of God 
Himself. We are thus given to behold the new Messianic 
Kingdom, flourishing in justice and peace, the spiritual 
Kingdom of Christ: 

He shall come down like rain upon the fleece 

And as showers falling gently upon the earth. 

In his days shall justice spring up, 

And abundance of peace, till the moon be taken away. 

And he shall rule from sea to sea, 

And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 

Before him his adversaries shall bend the knee, 

And his enemies shall lick the dust. 

The kings of Tharsis and the islands shall offer him 
presents, 

The kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall bring 
gifts. 

And all the kings of the earth shall adore him, 

All nations shall serve him. 

He shall deliver the poor from the mighty, 

And the needy that had no helper. (Ps. Ixxi. 6-12.) 
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Note how everywhere it is the militant idea that is 
brought into bold relief. To understand that militancy 
of the future Messias, Christ, and to know the enemy 
against whom it is directed, we must go back to the very 
opening of the Bible, to the very first revelation, indeed, 
concerning Him that is recorded in the Sacred Books. 
There, too, militancy is the dominant thought, but the 
foe is clearly pointed out. It is a spiritual enemy and the 
warfare is waged with spiritual weapons by Christ the 
King. “ And the Lord God said to the serpent,’”’ we there 
read: “I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed, and: thou shalt lie in wait for 
her heel ” (Gen. iii. 15). 

That is the struggle. Those are the combatants. The 
King on the one side, whom later the Psalmist was to 
describe as beautiful above the sons of men, whose arrows 
are sharp to pierce the hearts of His enemies, and with 
whom is the Queen at His Right, “ in gilded clothing, sur- 
rounded with variety” (Ps. xliv. 10), while on the other 
side we behold the ancient Serpent and its seed. The com- 
bat will last as long as time. For that combat God’s 
royal Son came down to earth to conquer sin and death: 
“The almighty word leaped down from heaven, from thy 
royal throne, as a fierce conqueror into the midst of the 
land of destruction” (Wisdom xviii. 15). So it is that 
the future Christ is truly previsioned as the warrior King, 
the triumphant King, to whom Yahwe says: 

Sit thou at my right hand 
Until I make thy enemies 
Thy footstool. 

I have quoted what may be described as the classic 
passages in the Psalms bearing on the Kingship of Christ. 
Many of these are referred to, at least in passing, by the 
Holy Fathers. But we must not overlook the Prophets, 
to whom also the Encyclical calls attention, who predicted 
in glowing words the future Kingdom of the Son of 
God, the Messias who was to save His people Israel, and 
to rule over all the nations of the earth. The favorite 
passage, doubtless, is that which the Holy Father quotes 
with special predilection. It is taken from the Prophet 
Isaias, whose eyes had looked into the future, and seen 
the Messias King. Jubilantly he sang: 

A child is born to us, 

A son is given to us, 

The government is upon his shoulders, 
And his name shall be: 

Wonderful Counsellor, 

God the mighty, 

Father of the world to come, 

Prince of Peace. 

His empire shall be multiplied, 

And there shall be no end of peace; 

He shall sit upon the throne of David, 
And over his kingdom. (ls. ix. 6, 7.) 

In the same sense Jeremias and Daniel are cited in the 
great Encyclical. To establish and strenghten the peace 
of Christ in the reign of Christ is the entire purpose of 
the Holy See. But this cannot be done except by first 
restoring to all mankind that Kingship of Christ whereof 
the Psalmist sang, which the Prophets proclaimed, which 
the Gospels announce, and to which rulers and people 
alike must give the fullest and most unquestioning obedi- 
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ence, if true tranquillity and happiness are to be restored 
to earth. But let us take a passing glance at least at some 
of the great Prophecies. 

Far back in the Book of Numbers the early prediction 
of Christ’s Kingship is already recorded: “A star shall 
rise out of Jacob and a scepter shall spring up from 
Israel” .( Num. xxiv. 17). More definitely, then, 'saias 
foresees in the future King, the Son of David, whose 
Kingdom is to be without end. He is the same Son of 
man, whom in a vision by night Daniel beheld, on the 
clouds of heaven, coming to the Ancient of Days. 

And he gave him power, and glory, and a kingdom: and all 
peoples, tribes and tongues shall serve him: his power is an 


everlasting power that shall not be taken away: and his kingdom 
that shall not be destroyed. (Dan. vii. 14.) 


But if Daniel describes His power, Jeremias points out 
His wisdom and justice, showing Him to us as the King 
whose reign shall bring peace and salvation: 

Behold the days come, saith the Lord, and I will raise up to 
David a just branch: and a king shall reign and be wise: and 
shall execute judgment and justice on earth. 

In those days shall Juda be saved, and Israel shall dwell con- 
fidently: and this is the name that they shall call Him: The Lord 
our just one. (Jer. xxiii. 5, 6.) 

And then still another touch is added to that prophetic 
picture of Jesus Christ, King. It is given by Zacharias, 
who portrays the Saviour’s gentleness and meekness. He 
beholds Christ coming indeed as a King, but in poverty 
and lowliness. Enamored of that vision, as all future 
saints were to be through all the ages, the Prophet exul- 
tantly sings: 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion! 
Shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem! 
Behold thy King will come to thee, 
The just and Saviour: 

He is poor, 

And riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 

“Wonderful Counsellor,” “ God the Mighty,” “ Prince 
of Peace,” our King comes to us “ riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” He is poor that the 
poorest can approach Him without fear, though the 
mightiest must tremble before Him. He holds in His 
grasp “ power, and glory, and a kingdom,” His enemies 
shall fall down before Him, and “all the kings of the 
earth shall adore Him, all nations shall serve Him.” Such 
is the picture of Jesus Christ, King—Ruler, Lawgiver, 
Judge—as in prophetic vision the inspired writers saw 
Him. 

And how perfectly, with the coming of the fulness of 
time, all these predictions passed into realization! In a 
little Judaean village, to a maiden of David’s royal line, 
the Angel Gabriel appeared, foretelling the Messias whom 
she herself should conceive and bear. Brief were his 
words, and yet full of foreshadowings of throne, and 
royalty and kingdom: 

He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the most 
High; and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of David 
his father: and he shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever. 
And of his kingdom there shall be no end. (Luke i. 32, 33.) 

How like a flourish of trumpets, announcing the en- 
trance of a king, sounds that message of the Angel pro- 
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embassage, a royal proclamation! 

In poverty and obedience Christ chose to begin His life. 
In humiliation and suffering He willed to end it on the 
Cross of shame. Yet nevertheless, repeatedly and 
solemnly, He affirmed before the world His Kingdom and 
Kingship. Through the wise men He announced it at 
His birth to Herod. In person He declared it to Pilate. 
As a King he pictured Himself to the Jews when He 
foretold His judgment of the world: “Then shall the 
king say to them that shall be on the right hand: Come 
ye blessed of my Father” (Mt. xxv. 34). As a King 
the Apocalypse presents Him to us: “ And he hath on his 
garment, and on his thigh written: King of kings, and 
Lord of lords” (Apoc. xix. 16). And as King He will 
finally surrender Himself and His Kingdom to the Father. 
In the strong words of St. Paul: 

Afterwards the end, when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God the Father, when he shall have brought to nought 
all [other] principality, and all [other] authority and power. For 
he must reign until [the Father] “hath put all his enemies under 
his feet.” The last enemy to be brought to nought is death. 
(1 Cor. xv. 24-26.) 

In a word, Christ’s mission is the subjection of all 
things to Himself, as St. Paul teaches us, for the Father 
“hath subjected all things to him.” That mission will 
not be fully completed until the end of the world. Then, 
as Man, Christ the King will present Himself, together 
with His Kingdom, the Church, to the Eternal Father, 
but without forfeiting thereby His own Kingship over 
His subjects, which is everlasting. So, to conclude with 
St. Paul, “shall the Son Himself be subject [to the 
Father] who subjected all things to him, that God may be 
all in all” (/bid. 28). 


Organized Alumni 


FREDERICK J. DIETZMAN 


OLY CROSS COLLEGE was founded in the year 

1843 by the Right Rev. Benedict Joseph Fenwick, 
second Bishop of Boston, who gave it the name of his 
cathedral, with the motto and emblem of the Boston 
diocese—a cross in the heavens,.as it appeared to the 
Emperor Constantine, with the historic legend “in hoc 
signo vinces.” 

The progress of the college in the beginning, as regards 
educational facilities and number of students, was slow. 
The value of keeping up an alumni spirit, however, was 
recognized early. 

In the year 1869, when the graduates numbered but 
ninety-two, an organization called the Holy Cross College 
Alumni Association had its inception. Its purpose was 
to cultivate a deep and abiding affection for Alma Mater; 
to instil into the graduates an impelling desire to promote 
and advance her ideals and interests; and to establish a 
close union of all those who had this affection and interest. 

Holy Cross men have lived up to these high ideals. The 
number of graduates who show their love for and interest 
in their alma mater by helping her in every way and who 
attend the general meeting and banquet at the college on 
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in June of each year, has increased proportionately to the 
growth of the college. Several hundred former students 
now attend the general meetings. 

As the years succeeded one another, however, and the 
number of graduates increased, the need of meeting more 
frequently than once a year became apparent and we find 
the alumni organizing in different places. The alumni 
in Connecticut in 1896 founded the Connecticut Alumni 
Association of the College of the Holy Cross and in 1898 
the Worcester County Alumni Association of the College 
of the Holy Cross was organized. 

Up to 1900 the graduates numbered 719 and the alumni 
associations three—one General Association and two 
branch associations. The progress of the college was 
more rapid during the succeeding years. During the de- 
cade, 1900-1909, the alumni, responding to an appeal for 
a new dormitory and class rooms, built in 1905 Alumni 
Hall; the number of students graduated totaled 437; and 
the following clubs and associations were organized: 
Bristol County Alumni Association (1900), Berkshire 
County Alumni Association (1903), Holy Cross College 
Club of New York (1906), Holy Cross College Club of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania (1906), Holy Cross College 
Club of Boston (1907), Holy Cross College Club of 
Rhode Island (1908), and the Holy Cross College Club 
of Philadelphia (1908). 

During the next decade, 1910-1919, another addition to 
the college buildings was made. This building, erected 
in 1913, is known as “ Beaven Hall” and is the generous 
gift of the late Right Rev. Thomas D. Beaven, D.D., of 
the Class of 1870, and the clergy of the Springfield, Mass., 
diocese. The number of students who received degrees 
during this period was 885 and the following clubs and 
associations were formed: Connecticut Valley Associa- 
tion of Holy Cross Alumni (1911), Holy Cross College 
Club of Lowell (1913), Holy Cross College Alumni 
Association of Central and Western New York (1915), 
Holy Cross College Club of Plymouth County (1915), 
Holy Cross College Club of Eastern New York (1916), 
and the South Atlantic Holy Cross College Club (1918). 

During the six year period, 1920-1925 (inclusive), two 
buildings, Loyola Hall (1922), and St. Joseph’s Chapel 
(1924)—a monument to Holy Cross men who paid the 
supreme sacrifice for their country—were erected; 932 
students were graduated; and the following association 
and club were organized: the Maine Holy Cross College 
Alumni Association (1920), and the Holy Cross College 
Club of Vermont (1921). 

Thus, at the end of the scholastic year 1925, the grad- 
uates numbered 2,973 and fhe associations: one General 
Association and seventeen branch associations or clubs. 
The non-graduates (young men who studied at Holy 
Cross for one year at least and left in good standing and 
signified their desire to be included among the alumni) 
numbered 2,200. The present list of surviving graduates 
and non-graduates contains the names and records ot 
2,500 graduates and 2,090 non-graduates, a total of 4,590. 
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The work of keeping the records was performed by 
college officials up to September, 1924, when the Office 
of the Alumni Secretary was opened at the college with a 
full-time resident secretary in charge. The opening of 
this, office was found necessary, in view of the rapid in- 
crease in the number of students, which now taxes to 
capacity the facilities of the college, and the increasing 
volume of correspondence due to keeping in closer touch 
with alumni activities and the opening of an employment 
service. The fact that 1,100 Catholic young men applied 
for entrance last September and that 350 only were ad- 
mitted, owing to lack of accommodations, shows how the 
facilities of the college are taxed. The senior class num- 
bers 201 members; the junior, 235; the sophomore, 288; 
and the freshman, 368 members; a total of 1,092 students. 

The following are some of the important functions of 
the office of the Alumni Secretary : 

1. Keeping exact records of every alumnus—both grad- 
uate and non-graduate—his date of birth; date of entering 
and leaving the college; degree obtained; addresses: 
home, business, mailing and permanent; occupation; pay- 
ment of dues; and other pertinent data. 

2. Maintaining an employment service both for the 
alumni and the undergraduates. 

3. Publishing annually the Alumni Bulletin, which 
contains the names, addresses, occupations, etc., of all 
graduates and non-graduates. 

4. Collecting of all dues. 

5. Keeping record of all alumni activities; sending out 
notices of all meetings; making all arrangements for 
class and other reunions on the day and evening before 
Commencement Day; etc. 

From the foregoing short history of alumni organiza- 
tion at Holy Cross College, it can be seen that the college 
officials from the beginning recognized the necessity of 
keeping accurate records of the students and graduates 
and of developing among the graduates an alumni spirit. 
To this care and foresight may be attributed the success 
attained. 

A wonderful spirit of loyalty has been built up among 
the alumni. That this is a fact is evidenced in the willing- 
ness and eagerness with which Holy Cross men aid in 
furthering the interests of their alma mater. As examples 
of this spirit, mention may be made of the drive in the 
year 1920, organized and directed by the alumni, which 
netted the college $700,000 and from the proceeds of 
which the Memorial Chapel and Loyola Hall were erected ; 
of the annual trips of the Dramatic Club, Glee Club, 
Orchestra and Band, arrangements for which are made 
in conjunction with the different Holy Cross College 
clubs and associations in the various cities visited; of the 
gifts and scholarships given to the college; of the manner 
in which the various clubs and associations act as hosts to 
the various Holy Cross College athletic teams when they 
visit their cities; and of the aid rendered to the new 
employment service department of the Alumni Office in 
sending in notices of positions obtainable. 

To the care of the coliege officials and to th cvoperation 
of the alumni is the success attainea at Holy Cross due. 
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The Equal Rights Amendment 


H. V. Kane 


A RESOLUTION pending in Congress to amend the 

Constitution, provides that “ Men and Women shall 
have equal rights throughout the United States, and in 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” We are told that 
it is sponsored by the National Woman’s Party. This 
seems logical, for clearly its purpose is to remove all 
discriminations as to women. It is no doubt a sort of a 
climax to efforts made to bring the status of women, in 
social, economic, and political life, to an absolute level 
with that of men. Whether this would be accomplished 
or not, depends on the legal effect of the amendment 
if it were adopted. This is a remote possibility perhaps, 
but it raises some interesting questions. 

Would women benefit by this legislation? Would their 
rights really be increased? Or would the achieved equality 
beget such new and onerous duties, that their rights would 
in effect actually be decreased? Would there be invali- 
dated, any laws which may now or hereafter bestow upon 
women, rights and privileges not given to men? Would 
women lose any of the special privileges they now have, 
some of which have existed for many years, and others 
of which are the results of modern legislation? 

One would have to be a sage or a prophet, to answer 
all of these questions correctly off-hand, yet some light 
may be thrown upon them. It is fundamental that under 
our law, women from the beginning have endured certain 
legal disabilities, which were a part of the common law 
that came to us from England. These disabilities rested 
largely upon the subordination of the rights of a wife to 
those of a husband, for the husband’s benefit as conceived 
in the ancient feudal law. Amongst them has been the 
incapacity of the wife to own, hold, and convey property, 
(excépt as removed by the so-called Married Women’s 
Acts in various States) and to contract as fully and as 
freely as her husband. These, and such other common- 
law discriminations as may now remain, together with 
those found in modern statutes, would be removed by the 
adoption of the amendment, leaving women, both married 
and single, with a new right, as it were, for each dis- 
crimination taken away, but with new and corresponding 
duties. 

Suffrage has already been expressly granted to women. 
To this right the adopted amendment would no doubt add 
amongst others, the rights to choose residence for voting 
purposes, to perform jury service, to hold office, and to 
have with men an equal right to the care and custody of 
children. On their face at least, these new rights would 
seem to be for the benefit of women. It has been seriously 
contended, however, that the amendment if adopted might 
not only impair, but even mean the end of present legal 
protection surrounding women. If disabilities and dis- 
criminations are taken away, likewise privileges must be 
removed. If rights be equal, duties must be equal. 
Equality would deprive women, so the argument runs, 
of the safeguards that surround them as to working con- 
ditions, sanitation, hours, and wages in industry ; that with 
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it all remedies of deserted or non-supported wives, 
mother’s pensions, widow’s allowances, widow’s exemp- 
tions, etc., would pass out. 

Some have gone so far as to say that women would 
become liable to arrest for vagrancy just as men, and that 
those of the prescribed age might be required to perform 
military service. This amendment, it has been asserted, 
represents an attempt to make women by law more nearly 
equal to man in all respects than nature has made them. 
It is even held that it will ignore the fundamental, and in 
the language of the scientists, the biological differences 
between the male and the female. 

These views seem to be exaggerated, if not totally un- 
sound. Out of necessity, for the benefit of women, and 
in the interest of the general welfare, sex has always been 
and very probably always will be, a necessary and valid 
basis for special protective legislation in favor of women. 
Their maternal functions, their health, the well-being of 
their families, of the race, and of the nation, and their 
need of protection by men and against men, are inevitable 
causes and reasons for this. 

Already judicial decisions have intimated, if not de- 
cided, the soundness of this view. In the State of Wis- 
consin there is now in effect a statute giving women 
equality substantially the same as that proposed by this 
Federal amendment. It has been construed as having 
such legal effect as the removing of common law dis- 
abilities, with the incurring of corresponding duties. Thus 
far there is no indication that it will be held to destroy 
provisions of other statutes that exist for woman’s special 





































protection. Indeed this very statute granting the so-called 
equality, itself confers a new right on women not pos- 
sessed by them before, and never given to men. Establish- 
ing the right to act as jurors, it permits women to be 
excused from duty, upon mere request to the presiding 
judge, without any showing of cause or excuse. Here is 
a special privilege given them, over and above equality, 
based, as it were, on sex alone. 

This illustrates the inevitability of sex being used as 
a basis of legislation in so far as women are concerned. 
It justifies the view that the effect of the amendment 
would be to remove common-law and statutory disabilities 
or discriminations against the women, giving them new 
political, contractual and economic rights with consequent 
duties, but without impairing or removing special privi- 
leges long existing, or gained by modern legislation in 
their favor 

The question whether or not legislation of the kind 
contemplated by the amendment is wise, is one that must 
give rise to great divergence of opinion. The wisdom of 
legislation, however, is a matter quite apart from its 
validity or legal effect. No one is wise enough to forecast 
exactly the consequences of this amendment as a matter 
of law, or as a matter of policy, in case it should be 
adopted. Those who oppose it, however, and no doubt 
they are legion, will make, it seems, a mistake by thinking 
to defeat it upon the sole ground that if adopted it will 
do away with women’s special protection under the law, 
and by holding that the equality achieved will take away 
from them more than it will give them in return. 


The World Court 


DanieL J. McKenna 


[This is the first of a series of two articles on this topic.] 


HAT is this World Court the United States has 
W voted to joint I have beer asked by intel- 

ligent and otherwise well-informed persons 
whether the court will not do away with war. I have 
heard others hopelessly confuse the court with the League 
of Nations. I have talked to some who condemned the 
court without reservation and to others who praised it 
most extravagantly. Almost everyone seems to have 
definite and fervent opinions either in favor of or in 
opposition to the court but in almost every case, these 
opinions are based upon very little information. 

In a large measure, this lack of exact knowledge is due 
to the failure of the press to explain the origin, the com- 
position and the purpose of the court. Things would be 
clarified if the public had the time and the inclination to 
pursue the question to its source, by reading the statute 
whereby the nations established the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, to give it its exact title. But there 
is no reason to expect such an act on the part of the 
public, so I shall try to present the more important parts 
of the statute and to set down, in the fewest possible 





words and with as dispassionate tone as I can, a descrip- 
tion of the court. 

When the Covenant of the League of Nations came 
into force at the close of the late war, Article 14 of the 
Covenant read as follows: 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
League of Nations for adoption plans for the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The Court shall be 
competent to hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may 
also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred 
to it by the Council or the Assembly. 


In 1920, the Council of the League felt that the time 
was ripe for carrying out the terms of Article 14. A 
committee of famous jurists, including Elihu Root, was 
entrusted with the duty of drafting a suitable plan. These 
men drew up the document known, after some changes 
had been made in it, as the Statute of the Court, by which 
the court was described and its powers and obligations 
defined. In the following year, a majority of the members 
of the League of Nations ratified the statute by means 
of a protocol, or treaty. Then the machinery, provided 
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by the statute for the choosing of the justices of the court, 
was set in motion, and upon the election of the successful 
candidates in September, 1921, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice came into existence. 

The manner of selecting judges is sufficiently interest- 
ing to warrant discussion. Because the Nations had been 
unable to agree upon this very point in 1907, at the 
Second Peace Conference, plans for a court similar to 
the present one had miscarried. But in 1920, Mr. Elihu 
"vot, with his usual ability, suggested a plan which proved 
satisfactory and which was actually adopted. Influenced 
by the principle of the equality of States, as worked out 
by the founders of the United States Constitution, Mr. 
Root formulated a plan which utilized, for the nomination 
of candidates, the various national groups of the already 
existing Permanent Court of Arbitration, and for the 
election of fifteen of these candidates, the Council and the 
Assembly of the League, voting independently. Of the 
fifteen successful candidates, eleven constituted the judges 
and four the deputy-judges, who sit in the absence of the 
judges. America is ably represented in the person of 
Judge John Bassett Moore, long an acknowledged author- 
ity upon questions of international law. 

Article 2 of the statute reads thus: 

The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be composed 
of a body of independent judges, elected regardless of their 
nationality from amongst persons of high moral character, who 
possess the qualifications required in their respective countries 
for appointment to the highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults 
of recognized competence in international law. 

The judges are elected for an ordinary term of nine 
years and may be re-elected. Each national group upon 
the panel of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, which 
was formed in 1900 after the first Hague Peace Con- 
ference and which contains an American group, may 
nominate four candidates, of whom not more than two shall 
be of the same nationality as the group. The number 
of candidates may not exceed twice the number of vacan- 
cies to be filled. The judges are paid adequate salaries 
and meet in annual session. The President and the Regis- 
trar of the court are required to reside at the Hague, so 
as to give their whole time to their office. The judges 
may hold no political or executive office, except one which 
would permit them to exercise uncontrolled discretion, 
as, for example, membership in a legislative body. They 
receive diplomatic privileges and immunities while en- 
gaged on the business of the court. For these men, 
patriotism has ceased to be a virtue, since their judgment 
is theoretically unimpaired by any considerations of 
national expediency. 

The jurisdiction of the court is of the widest nature. 
According to Article 36 of the statute, it “comprises all 
cases which the parties refer to it and all matters specially 
provided for in treaties and conventions in force.” 

Next follows the important “ optional clause” : 


The Members of the League of Nations and the States men- 
tioned in the Annex to the Covenant may, either when signing 
or ratifying the protocol to which the present Statute is adjoined, 
or at a later moment, declare that they recognize as compulsory, 
ipso facto and without special agreement, in relation to any other 
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Member or State accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction 
of the Court in all or any of the classes of legal disputes con- 
cerning : 

(a) The interpretation of a Treaty; 

(b) Any question of International Law; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation; 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

The declaration referred to above may be made unconditionally 
or on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain 
Members or States, or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has juris- 
diction, the matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

So far, none of the great Powers, except France, have 
signed this “ optional clause,” but a number of the smaller 
countries have done so. Many of the newer treaties 
contain clauses expressly conferring compulsory juris- 
diction upon the court in all cases arising out of them. 

In an article to follow I will set forth the arguments 
for and against our entrance into this court. 


The Growth of the Catholic Press 


Kevin GAVAN 


M* earliest remembered impressions of the Catholic 
Press center around a little stack of eight-page 
weeklies piled neatly on one of the shelves under the old 
library table. It seemed to me this stack had always been 
there. I can still recall it clearly, some of the papers in 
their neat white wrappers and others with their little 
yellow mailing tags. About once in six weeks my mother 
would remove the older papers in the general interest of 
domestic orderliness. In between these removals she or 
the maid would dust the papers. 

Questions, prompted by youthful curiosity, early 
elicited the information that this stack was composed of 
“Catholic papers.” A little later I learned the names of 
the papers—which I have no intention of repeating here. 
There were five of them, as I recall it now. Regularly, 
once a week, the mail carrier delivered them; and regu- 
larly, once a week, they were stacked on the shelf under 
the library table. 

Once or twice I asked my father and other members 
of the family why they did not read these papers. Not 
wishing to raise any irreverent or disturbing doubts in my 
youthful mind, I suppose, they replied that they “ didn’t 
have time.” But I noticed that they had plenty of time 
to read the three daily papers to which we subscribed, 
and my father was constantly reading reviews, periodicals, 
and books. As I grew older and my parents felt that they 
could speak more freely, they made no secret of the fact 
that they never read the Catholic papers because, in their 
opinion, “there was no news in them.” In all charity 
and friendliness, it must be said that there was justifica- 
tion for that opinion in those days. 

It happened that my father’s place of business was a 
scant half block from the parish church, the only Catholic 
church in that community. As his name indicated prob- 
able Catholicity, at least, he was usuallyf/the first one 
visited by solicitors for Catholic publications—after 
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they had visited the pastor and obtained his approval of 
their credentials. So father subscribed to many Catholic 
papers. 

“Father X says it’s a good cause and a dollar or 
two won’t hurt me,” was the way he explained his readi- 
ness to buy these commodities which he never used. In 
justification for his attitude, be it remarked, most of the 
solicitors stressed the “ worthy cause ” argument far more 
than they expounded on the intrinsic worth of their 
papers. They were good salesmen. 

But, to a large extent, the situation as I have been 
describing it is passing. Catholic readers are becoming 
more critical. Many of them now resent the “ worthy 
cause’ argument when it is advanced as a reason why 
they should subscribe for some publication which has 
nothing else to recommend it. They don’t mind contrib- 
uting to the cause, but they object to having a large part 
of their contribution wasted—the word is used advisedly— 
on the publication of a ragged looking sheet of no value 
from any conceivable standpoint. 

This change in sentiment has worked a hardship, per- 
haps, on a few publications, but it has been productive 
of much good also. The good lies in the fact that those 
Catholic papers which are making a real effort to provide 
their readers with Catholic news of interest, papers which 
are intelligently edited, attractively made up, and managed 
in a business-like way, are receiving more support than 
ever before in their history. The Catholic reading public 
is beginning to sift out the chaff. 

It is an open secret in Catholic newspaper circles that 
more than half a dozen Catholic weekly newspapers are 
now paying good returns on the investments they repre- 
sent—and some of them represent no small investments. 
Other papers are just about “ breaking even” and seem 
assured of substanfial profits in a few years if nothing 
unforeseen intervenes. Contrasted with the situation of 
ten years age, or even less, this is really remarkable 
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progress. 

Of course, this progress, financially speaking, has not 
been, and could not have been, made without a correspond- 
ing and prerequisite improvement in the news and adver- 
tising departments. It has been the working out of the 
genealogy of newspaper prosperity, so familiar to all 
newspaper men; more and better news begets more circu- 
lation; more circulation begets increased and more lucra- 
tive advertising ; increased advertising revenue, of course, 
begets more profits. And then, if the publisher is wise, 
the cycle starts again: the increased profits are utilized 
for the betterment of the news department to produce still 
more circulation, still more advertising, and still greater 
profits. There is a limit to this expansion process, of 
course, but for present purposes the limit may be regarded 
as millennial. 

Now the secret of all of the recent improvements in 
the position of the Catholic press lies primarily in the 
ability of the Catholic papers today to give to their readers 
accurate and comprehensive reports of events of Catholic 
interest throughout the world. Ten years ago or more 
the papers did not have that ability. The editors depended 
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on the traditional paste-pot and shears—a dangerous pro- 
cedure since they had to clip from the secular press, 
then even more inaccurate on religious topics than it is 
today. Or they depended on intermittent contributions 
sent in by mail from correspondents, or, finally, upon 
reprints from other Catholic papers. Thus a story printed 
in a Boston paper would be reprinted the following week 
in the Middle West and reprinted again, after still another 
week, on the Pacific Coast. If the story was of any 
importance it had, probably, been mentioned in secular 
press dispatches three weeks before the Catholic readers 
in the Far West could read it in their own paper. Quite 
possibly, the secular press dispatches had been inaccurate, 
or at least incomplete, but any newspaper man knows 
that subscribers will not read the same story twice. When 
the reader, from the headlines, discovered that the story 
in his Catholic paper dealt with a subject of which he had 
read some time before in the secular papers, his natural 
procedure was to pass on to some other story. And, 
consciously or subconsciously, he registered another im- 
pression that the Catholic papers “ have no news in them.” 
Perhaps this is as good a place as will present itself to 
remark that this article does not attempt to deal with 
Catholic publications other than those which class them- 
selves as newspapers ; reviews and magazines are not con- 
sidered or included since they present entirely different 
problems. 

But, as indicated before, the old order has changed. 
Catholic newspapers today do present Catholic news. And 
what is more important, Catholics are reading the Catholic 
papers. Recently I visited my native community—where 
the Catholic papers formerly were piled unopened on the 
shelf—and I found that the Catholics there are actually 
reading their Catholic papers. They are not subscribing 
to so many papers as they did in former years but they are 
getting papers filled with news and these papers are being 
read. 

I noticed, however, that the secular papers are read 
first. The Catholic papers are a sort of supplemental 
reading—to be done if there is time and to be neglected 
if there is not. An improvement certainly, on the situation 
of ten years before but hardly satisfactory yet. A parish 
priest with whom I talked on this subject said my observa- 
tions coincided with his own. 

“The reason is that we are not living in a Catholic 
world,” he explained. “There is other news besides 
Catholic news, and so long as our Catholic papers do not 
present this other news, our people must read the secular 
papers or handicap themselves in the race of life.” 

We talked for some time and our conclusion was tliat 
the Catholic newspapers in the United States today are 
standing at a fork in the road of progress ; that the decision 
which the papers must make within the next few years 
will determine whether they are to develop into a truly 
national influence to combat the irreligious trend of the 
secular press, or whether they will retain the status of a 
kind of weekly religious supplement to the secular dailies. 

We considered that the Catholic weekly newspapers— 
at least the more successful of them—have advanced about 
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as far as they can without making fundamental changes 
of policy. Their presentation of Catholic news is now 
just about as comprehensive and accurate as it is likely 
ever to be. Such improvements as can be made in 
harmony with present policies must deal with details: 
refinements of editing, make-up, mechanical improve- 
ments, better art work, and such matters. Any paper can 
be improved in this manner, always. 

But the more important question is whether or not the 
influence of the Catholic newspapers can be increased 
appreciably. It seems rather unlikely that it can be, until 
these papers can induce the Catholic reading public to 
look to them first for information and guidance rather 
than to the secular papers for information and then—if 
it is convenient—to the Catholic papers for interpretation 
and guidance which, at best, can only be belated under 
the present system. 

Obviously the way to induce readers to look to the 
Catholic papers for information is for the Catholic papers 
to supply that information, and thus make the secular 
paper unnecessary to the Catholic reader. It is equally 
obvious, I think, that an attempt to present this informa- 
tion in a weekly newspaper would be entirely futile. 
American Catholics will not wait until Friday or Saturday 
for news of what happened on Monday or Tuesday— 
not when they can get that news a few hours after the 
events happen by buying a secular daily. 

So, if the influence of the Catholic newspapers in the 
United States is to become what it could become, we will 
see Catholic dailies in several cities within the next decade 
or so. A brave start has been made by the Daily American 
Tribune of Dubuque, in a territory relatively poor in 
opportunities for such an enterprise. That this paper 
has been able to exist at all, indicates that a Catholic 
daily is not chimerical and could be profitable in some 
sections of the country. 

Possibly there are weighty and just reasons why Catholic 
dailies would be undesirable in the United States. If the 
authorities of the Church do not desire them, undoubtedly 
they will not be established; or, if established, they cannot 
prosper. Perhaps American conditions of life are not 
deemed adapted to a daily religious press. My parish 
priest and I did not decide any of these grave questions. 


BRIGHT HORIZONS 
Cardinal Mercier 1914-1926 


Along the smoking skyline of the world, 
Fragile as dawn above a sea of blood, 

His figure sudden tops the incarnadined flood; 
Nor all War’s anger in red fury hurled 
Against him, where the hosts of hate unroll 
Their tides of darkness in a cloud of shame, 
Can dim the eager beauty, the pure flame, 
The divine audacity of his luminous soul . . . 


Now, quiet on the waters, and the star 
Of peace rekindling morning in the sky, 
He passes . . Bright horizons! Still afar 


You burn with beauty of that soul whose cry, 

Announcing God from lips as frail as light, 

Summoned the day-star to uncrown the night. 
CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
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Sociology 
Drunkenness Among Boys and Girls 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 





F Mr. Emory Buckner, the very energetic Federal 

attorney for the Southern District of New York, does 
not place a guard upon his tongue and his lip—in modern 
language, a padlock—he is in peril of falling under the 
supreme displeasure of the Anti-Saloon League. Prob- 
ably Mr. Buckner fears that fate as little as myself; in 
truth, I sometimes think that he does not care a straw 
for the opinions which may be entertained by those 
vigilant guardians of our moral welfare, the Methodist 
Board of Temperance at Washington, and Mr. Wayne 
Wheeler of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Witness, for instance, his address to the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York on January 26. After General 
Andrews, head of the Federal Prohibition Bureau, had 
complained that he would like to “lay his burdens on 
the Lord,” Mr. Buckner suggested that it would be much 
better for the Anti-Saloon League to face the facts of 
non-enforcement, and consider what might be done to 
stop this scandal. “Why don’t your people tell you the 
truth?” he asked the Protestant clergymen in his audience. 
“What of the moral effect of corruption, bribery and 
crime?” And the District Attorney went on to remark 
how one of the highest officials of the Government (one 
thinks, perhaps without justification, of the Secretary of 
the Treasury) had informed him that “It was never 
intended that the United States Government should en- 
force the Volstead law. He said that it would be undig- 
nified for the Government to do that kind of police work 
And I said to him ‘If it is undignified to enforce the 
Volstead law, why did the Government ever enact the 
Volstead law?’ ” 

As none of the assembled clergymen volunteered an 
answer, a task which might have made the most hardy 
blanch, Mr. Buckner declared that he intended to tell 
them the plain facts in the case. 

These facts are—and I am prepared to debate them: 

1. The United States Government has not substantially enforced 
prohibition throughout the country. 


2. The United States Government will not substantially enforce 
prohibition throughout the country. 


As to Fact 1, there will not be much dissent. But what 
of Fact 2? 

It seems to me that, if the Government “ will not sub- 
stantially enforce prohibition throughout the country ” the 
reason is not, primarily, corrupt or incompetent officials, 
but the experience of the last four years, which has shown 
that the Volstead law cannot be “ substantially enforced.” 
Years before some adherents of the Anti-Saloon League 
thought of the scheme, I proposed that the army and 
navy be employed as enforcement agencies and that in 
addition the Government be prepared to spend at least 
one billion dollars per year in maintaining an army of 
some 40,000,000 agents, distributed throughout the States. 
I thought, then, as I now think, that unless the basic 
principles set forth in the Federal Constitution, chiefly 
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in the original Amendments, were revoked, at least tem- 
porarily, the Government would necessarily fail in nulli- 
fying a personal habit which no one but a fanatic or a 
heretic could denounce as morally wrong. This done, 
it might be possible to enforce the Volstead act; but, in 
my judgment, the price was too high. A complete enforce- 
ment of the act would destroy the saloon, the brewery, 
the bootlegger, and the toper. But it would also destroy 
the American Government. 

Perhaps I do not correctly interpret Mr. Buckner’s 
mind when I say that he is of the same opinion. We 
agree, however, in part. Mr. Buckner’s contention is that 
the act should be enforced or amended. My own position 
is that the act should be amended, since it cannot be 
enforced. 

The chief opposition to amendment, there is reason to 
believe, will not be found in the ranks of the Anti-Saloon 
League, but will come from the bootleggers. Up to the 
present these harpies have found it quite possible to carry 
on a lucrative trade. Their motto, drawn from actual 
experience, is that every man has his price. A New 
York bootlegger, now under indictment, had at his dis- 
posal a group of Federal officials, a navy, and what barely 
fell short, numerically, of an army; and one of the counts 
of a second indictment, returned last week, is that he 
ordered leaky boats to sea, with the result that a dozen 
sailors were drowned. The bootlegger of today does 
not hesitate to invest large sums in his business, since 
he can count on a steady demand for his wares, and he 
knows that the risk of severe penalities following con- 
viction is not great. For these and other reasons, he is 
not disposed to welcome any amendment to the Volstead 
act. 

Since it is highly improbable that the present Congress 
will disturb him, and, indeed, will do nothing more radical 
than enact legislation so stringent that juries will refuse 
to convict under it, it remains for all who are interested 
in suppressing the intemperate use of alcoholic liquors 
to consider what can be done. I would suggest that we 
waste no time on the seasoned toper, but use every effort 
to put a stop to the frightful increase of drunkenness 
among our boys and girls. In the pre-Prohibition days, 
the schools and churches thought it their duty to preach 
and inculcate voluntary total abstinence, and while, under 
non-Catholic auspices, much of this teaching was both 
unscientific and un-Christian, they saved at least some 
young people from habits of intemperance. Since the 
passage of the Volstead act, however, the inculcation of 
voluntary total abstinence has, been weakened by the un- 
founded conviction that it is no longer necessary. 

Never was conclusion more unfortunate. Investiga- 
tions made with the aid of teachers and school officials 
upon whose intelligence and probity I can rely, as well as 
my own personal knowledge, force me to agree that in- 
temperance in the use of whiskey, gin and rum is now 
common where it was practically unknown in similar social 
groups ten years ago; and there is much evidence to sup- 
port the conjecture that this intemperance is still increas- 
ing. What can we do to put a stop to this social evil? 
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Doubtless the first and most effective check is wise 
parental supervision. It is also the most difficult check 
to secure. Every clergyman, teacher and social worker 
can recount case after case in which young people have 
come to ruin after experiences and escapades of which 
their parents were totally ignorant. Are parents too busy 
in these days to supervise their children? Or have chil- 
dren developed a technique of fraud and evasion which 
would baffle Argus and Sherlock Holmes? Whatever 
the reason, unless parents guard their children, outside 
agencies can do little more than gather up the fragments. 

To supplement the efforts of fathers and mothers, or 
to supply as far as may be possible for their negligence, 
I would suggest more insistence upon the teaching of 
self-restraint in our schools, and of voluntary total absti- 
nence. Formerly, total abstinence societies flourished in 
our high schools and colleges ; wherever conditions appear 
favorable it might be well to reestablish them. When 
Catholic principles are applied, there can be no danger 
of an unhealthy fanaticism. Self-restraint, practised for 
a supernatural motive, and based upon God’s help given 
through prayer and the Sacraments, will make our boys 
and girls good citizens and good Catholics. 


Education 





Harvard and the Foundation 


Joun La Farce, S.J. 


HAVE been asked from time to time, as a Harvard 

graduate, whether the position of the Catholic at a 
non-Catholic college is really as bad as it is pictured. 
“ After all,” someone will say, “is not the spirit of our 
large secular colleges one of courtesy and respect for 
everyone’s opinions? Will they do anything to interfere 
with a Catholic’s religion, or make life unpleasant for him 
because he is a Catholic? So-and-so is an excellent Cath- 
olic, yet he went to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, etc.” 

My reply has always been: “ All that you say is true, 
in away. Your private convictions are generally respected. 
I too know some excellent Catholics who are graduates 
of various Eastern secular colleges. But for the one who 
has come through unscathed, I have also known the dozen 
who have fallen away, and whether they preserve their 
faith or not, the position of the Catholic at the secular 
college is too false from a Catholic standpoint, too dan- 
gerous, too proximate an occasion of lapse, for anyone 
knowingly to commit himself or his children thereto, if 
it can possibly be avoided.” 

I do not wish to argue from one to all; from Harvard 
to all other secular colleges. Asking the reader to take 
my word exactly for what it is worth, neither more nor 
less, let me illustrate the above reply by some of my 
personal experience. The spirit of interference or annoy- 
ance because of religious belief has always been alien to 
Harvard. If you acted as a gentleman, you were given 
a gentleman’s acknowledged right to believe or practice 
Buddhism, Fire Worship, or the Rule of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, as long as you were decent, and caused no an- 
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noyance to your fellow-students. As for the professors y 
you may enjoy a teacher like Professor Ashley, who con- 
firmed his economic theories by the authority of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, or Professor Gross, whose course on 
Medieval French History was as fair-minded and rich 
in reference to Catholic authorities as could be reason- 
ably demanded—or you might be obliged to listen to an 
Emerton, a Lake or a Santayana. Apart however from 
the very destructive teaching of certain professors—all 
the more destructive because frequently offered under a 
coating of suavity and aesthetic appreciation of the out- 
ward forms of Catholicism—abstracting entirely from 
this, there remained for the young heart and the young 
mind the most potent weapon against the Faith in the at- 
mosphere of simple indifference to religion into which 
he was plunged. Religion was a private concern, not a 
public and vital issue. To use a crude comparison, it was 
in the class of private lawn-tennis and chess-playing, but 
not in the class of Varsity football. Yet if there is any- 
thing that a young man of nineteen craves, it is something 
living and compelling, that others of his own age look to 
as living and compelling. It is the very want of this life 
and compulsion in their own religion that Protestant uni- 
versity men are now so anxiously deploring. No wonder, 
when they have deprived it of the faith that would give 
it life, and the authority that would enable it to compel. 

There were then, and always are, a few self-contained, 
balanced characters whose social position was assured 
from the outset, who sought no favors and expected no 
guidance, and so could withstand to some extent the 
atmosphere of indifference, although even for such it im- 
parted a lifelong chill to their religious thought and prac- 
tice. Such boys came from exceptional homes, and were 
trained from childhood to move with a certain immunity 
in a non-Catholic world. I knew such, and admired them, 
but they were and are exceptions. There were also others, 
still fewer in number, who were real religious enthusiasts, 
who by some accident of fortune drifted into the Univer- 
sity, and spent their years there trying to do the impossible 
in creating a Catholic atmosphere for the Catholic stu- 
dents. As one of these former enthusiasts, let me say 
that according to my own experience it cannot be done. 
I doubt moreover if any “ Catholic Foundation,” even 
if you sink into it a million dollars, will ever effect it. 

I believe that my companions and myself worked as 
hard in our day as any ever worked to make a success 
of the Harvard Catholic Club. We had whatever courtesy 
and cooperation the University could be expected to offer. 
As soon as the new Phillips Brooks House was placed 
at our disposal, the writer was told to furnish it with 


any aids he thought suitable to Catholic instruction and. 


devotion, and send the bill to the College. Beside the regu- 
lar meetings of the Club, we secured the services of some 
of the most learned and interesting priests in Boston, 
famous lecturers and writers, who came at night to our 
rooms, and gave us—absolutely gratis—delightful informal 
talks, as well as systematic treatment of topics of special 
interest, chosen at our own request. Smokes, refresh- 
ments, etc., were provided for the crowd. Heaven knows 
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how little we boys appreciated at the time the genuine self- 
sacrifice of these good men. We even had an ecclesiastic 
of national reputation to preach in Appleton Chapel (cas- 
sock, biretta and everything). Catholics were active in 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and one real saint, 
who died later as a missionary to the Pima Indians 
(Father Francis Solano Rooney, O.F.M.), electrified Pro- 
fessor: Peabody and all the University charity workers by 
his truly Franciscan zeal, and his methods drawn from 
St. Vincent de Paul. Nor were our efforts spasmodic. 
They extended over years. 

What were the results? I mean the tangible results, for 
these are all we have to judge by. I know what happened 
to one or two men from knowing Paul Rooney, but what 
were the results in general? Our efforts were respected 
by a few, including non-Catholics, who were and still con- 
tinue to be splendidly loyal and devoted friends. But out- 
side of a dozen or more undergraduates the hundreds of 
Catholics at the University took little or no interest in these 
extraordinary efforts in their behalf. The volumes that I 
placed in the bookcase at Phillips Brooks House remained 
to be repaired, and though a few came ana enioyed the 
real treasures that were given us in private conferences, 
the majority went on cheerfully as if such things never 
existed, and looked askance on us when we tried to 
force them to their attention. One by one they continued 
to “cut ”’ Mass, neglect the Sacraments, and finally drop 
off altogether from any association with things Catholic. 
These are the plain facts, and they taught a much-needed 
lesson to one “ harmless enthusiast.” 

“ Well,” says one of the promoters of a Catholic Found- 
ation, “ you should have provided some social attractions. 
You offered what you could of religious attractions. 
Why not some club life, pool, lounges, entertainments, 
etc?” My answer will be, that that is just where we found 
the greatest source of failure. If anything could make 
religion distasteful to a Harvard undergraduate, it was to 
identify it with any sort of social program. To make re- 
ligion social, was to identify you as a Catholic with a 
certain group, of a certain well-marked social standing 
or rather lack of standing. Those who did not belong 
to that group by reason of their antecedents or home sur- 
roundings, had no desire whatsoever to be even remotely 
associated with it. This was not very fraternal, but it is 
the fact, and was of the essence of Harvard, which has 
never claimed to establish any intimate fraternal spirit 
between the different groups that constitute any one 
college class. Those boys, on the other hand, who did by 
“nature,” so to speak, belong to the prevailing Catholic 
social group, were making well-planned efforts to get out 
of it. Usually it was a forlorn hope. The Catholic boy 
who came to Harvard for social advantages was pursuing 
a will-o’-the-wisp. He found by bitter experience that the 
college does not undertake to lift you up socially, but 
simply to mark you precisely where you belong by the 
canons of New England culture and Cambridge tradition. 
And this marking is done simply, effectively and perma- 
nently for life by the class clubs that you are (or are not) 
elected to. As the hope of climbing had in many cases 
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determined a boy’s choice of Harvard over a Catholic in- 
stitution, this hope, perhaps only half-conscious and im- 
plicit before coming there, became fully conscious and 
an unquestioned guide to all his actions once he was in the 
University atmosphere, and sometimes turned him direct- 
ly against those who were his former fellows. For all: 
for those who were Up and for those who were Down 
alike, the Catholic social association or connection was 
what the old Baptist blacksmith told me was the case of 
mutton at a church dinner, “ Jes’ a drag, and no mo’.” 
As long as Harvard is Harvard and Boston is Boston, I 
do not believe that this situation at that particular institu- 
tion will ever be materially changed. 

What might happen if the situation were changed, I 
propose to discuss in another article. 


Note and Comment 
Catholic World 
Statistics 
HE estimated number of the Catholics in the world 
is 324,328,408, according to the “ English Catholic 
Directory ” for 1926. Of this total the English speaking 
countries supply more than one-eighth, or 43,119,999. To 
this number the United States and the colonial possessions 
contribute 27,863,600 (continental United States, 18,126,- 
997) and the British Empire, 15,256,399 (Canada, 3,633,- 
663; Ireland, 3,242,670; England, 2,042,630; Scotland, 
603,860). The increase of the total in the British Empire 
over the figures of the previous year was 295,657. The 
division of the Catholics of the world is given in this 
order: Europe, 190,779,213; Asia, 15,416,573; Africa, 
3,271,228; America, 112,790,464; Australasia, 2,070,930. 
The land areas and populations of the world, as estimated 
for ‘“ Whitaker’s Almanac” for 1926, are: 


Area in Estimated 

Continent Sq. Miles Population 
DT. shiteerssudespatiwaetas 3,750,000 475,000,000 
EE Grad aluwhecwes cones snae bs 17,000,000 1,013,000,000 
PN DO ee ee 11,500,000 143,000,000 
We OR 2. dansih- wad ccna 8,000,000 146,000,000 
Cet) ED, ng sins éanweeéames 6,800,000 64,000,000 
Oceania 3,450,000 8,500,000 


By races the following estimates are given: Mongolian, 680,- 
000,000; Caucasian, 725,000,000; Negro, 210,000,000; Semitic, 
100,000,000; Malayan, 104,500,000; Red Indian, 30,000,000. Total, 
1,849,500,000. 

The Catholic figures for the United States are those 
for 1924; the figures for 1925 have not yet been published. 





Aiding Vocations 
to the Priesthood 


NE of the last works to which the venerable Primate 


of Belgium devoted himself, prior to his illness, was 


the campaign, begun simultaneously in different parts 
of his jurisdiction, to awaken the people’s interest in 
sacerdotal vocations. While the number of applications 
for entrance into the various religious orders has been 
gratifyingly steady, and so large of late that the religious 
communities have been obliged to enlarge their quarters, 
there has not been a proportionate increase in the ranks 
of those young men needed in the Belgian diocesan semi- 
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naries to provide for the prospective needs of the secular 
clergy. The reason for this, reports the Louvain corre- 
spondent of the N. C. W. C. News Service, seems to lie 
in the economic crisis. An organization, to be known as 
the Association of Sacerdotal Vocations, has been proj- 
ected, and proposes to inquire into the causes of the 
diminution of vocations, to seek a way to combat these 
causes, and provide monetary assistance for the young 
men of the country who might otherwise be incapable of 
preparing themselves for the sublime work to which they 
feel called. 





The Passing of 
a Great Churchman 


N international figure disappeared when Desiré 
“ Joseph Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines 
and Primate of Belgium, died on January 23. Up to the 
time of the World War, his name had become familiar, 
outside his own country, to patrons of the school of 
philosophy of which he had been an ardent champion. 
Forty-three years ago he was called to the Seminary of 
Malines as professor of philosophy; five years later the 
University of Louvain promoted him to its faculty in a 
similar capacity, and for nearly a quarter of a century he 
expounded the science of sciences to the succeeding classes 
of students flocking to the historic school from all quarters 
of the globe. The Superior Institute of Philosophy, 
opened in the interim with the encouragement of the Holy 
See, owed its organization and expansion largely to his 
efforts. On the death of Cardinal Goossens, Archbishop 
of Malines, in 1906, Pope Pius X named Doctor Mercier 
as his successor, and April 15, 1907, he was created 
Cardinal-Priest and given the titular church of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli. Following the outbreak of the War, Cardinal 
Mercier’s activities in behalf of his native country, his 
spoken and written denunciations of Belgium’s invasion, 
attracted universal attention. During his visit to the 
United States, in the autumn of 1919, he met with a con- 
tinuous ovation, in which even secular honors were freely 
shown him. Degrees were conferred on him by Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, the University of the State of 
New York, Brown, Wesleyan, Trinity and other colleges. 
For the past six years, the Cardinal had given himself 
largely to the work of rebuilding Belgium and restoring 
its pre-war position. During the five weeks of his illness 
the interest manifested in the succeeding reports from 
his bedside was indicative of the veneration and esteem 
in which his name was held. Officials of Church and 
States from other lands joined the distinguished men of 
his own country in the unique honors paid the great 
churchman at his burial. 





Reading Between 
the Lines 


ITH undisguised complacency the editor of the 
American Israelite records the report of the 
“Bishop of Jerusalem,” incidental to an address which 
that dignitary lately made in London, that the “ per- 
version” movement of the Jews carried on in Palestine 
has been a flat failure. That is precisely as it should be, 
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intimates the /sraelite editor, who, in his avowed dis- 
inclination to mince words, brands as “seduction” any 
movement to wean Jews and especially Jewish children 
from their ancestral faith. After reading the further 
characterization of the work as an “impardonable im- 
pertinence,” carried on usually by “ people who make a 
trade of this occupation for what there is in it,” with 
“probably the only honest persons connected with it the 
dupes who furnish the money to keep them going . . . in 
a scheme to get money without honest work” . . . one is 
led to suspect that the attitude of the /sraelite towards 
the evangelizing of Palestine is not altogether what one 
would term volubly enthusiastic. 





Extension of the 
Holy Jubilee 


IS Holiness Pope Pius XI has officially proclaimed 

the extension of the Jubilee Year, lately closed in 
Rome, to the whole Catholic world, and details of its 
observance have now been made public. Largely through 
his desire to reward the faith manifested in the pilgrimages 
to Rome during the past twelve-month, the Holy Father 
has shown, both in the extent of the Jubilee period and in 
the liberal conditions attached to its observance, the 
“ unusual largess ” of which he gave intimation in a recent 
Consistorial pronouncement. The intentions of the Pope, 
for which all who aim at gaining the Indulgences of the 
Jubilee must pray, are those expressed by His Holiness 
a year ago, namely “ propagation of the evangelical faith, 
peace and good-will among peoples, the protection of the 
Holy Places in Palestine in a manner conforming with 
the rights of the Church.” 

In the promulgation of the Jubilee in their respective 
dioceses, the Bishops will make clear the details of the 
visits to churches prescribed for gaining the Indulgences, 
with such exceptions or limitations as circumstances may 
warrant. In the general conditions, as reported by the 
N. C. W. C., the faithful are informed that: 


1. They must go to Confession and Communion. Neither the 
Easter Communion nor the annual Confession prescribed by the 
precepts of the Church are valid in fulfilling these conditions. 

2. They must visit for five days, consecutively or otherwise, 
once a day, the principal Church of each place and three others 
which will be designated, praying for the above-mentioned inten- 


tions of the Supreme Pontiff. 
3. The Jubilee may also be gained by those who had already 


gained it last year in pilgrimage to Rome. 

4. No one, however, can gain it more than twice, once for them- 
selves or for the dead, and once for the dead only. 

5. Those at sea or traveling almost the whole year may gain 
the Jubilee in any place where they may stay and make five visits 
in a single day to the principal church and comply with the rest 
of the prescribed conditions. 

It is indicative of the generosity of the Holy See in the 
present publication that twenty-five years ago, when Pope 
Leo XIII prolonged the Jubilee period for the benefit of 
the world at large, only six months were allotted for the 
gaining of the Indulgences offered, and a total of sixty 
visits to churches was exacted, as contrasted with the 
twenty which are demanded this year, and which may be 
made at any time up to midnight of December 31. 
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Literature 





The Supernatural in Fiction 


Enip DInnis 

(This is the third of a series by eminent novelists dealing with 
the novel. Copyright 1926, by The America Press.) 

HE recurring question, “ Did the things which you 

describe in your stories really happen?” so con- 
stantly encountered by a writer whose stories contain a 
supernatural element, and the implied challenge, “If not, 
what right have you to invent them?” make the oppor- 
tunity for discussing the point particularly welcome to 
the impenitent author whose supernatural stories are— 
pure inventions. 

In the first place, both the query and the challenge beg 
the question, ‘‘ What constitutes a true story?” To make 
answer that the truest story is that which is “ pure in- 
vention ” would sound like a labored imitation of a great 
truth-teller. One would prefer to begin at the beginning 
and leave the paradox to the summing up. 

Why, we ask, do men and women take to writing? Is 
it not in order to give vent to a faculty for describing 
the thing seen, to a craving for passing on an impression? 
The thing seen may be an event witnessed, then the writer 
becomes a journalist, a reporter. It may be an abstraction, 
like “ Vanitas vanitatum! Omnia vanitas!” or “ Quid- 
quid aeternum non est nihil est” in which case the fiction- 
writer may take it in hand and pass it on, in the form 
of a story. One might put it thus: that where the 
journalist deals with the fact the novelist deals with truth, 
imaginative writer though he be, for the imagination of 
the fiction-writer enters upon its task under stringent 
conditions which make of it, in a sense, a true story. 

In story-writing, unless the story be a fantastic one, 
the materially impossible is ruled out. The psychologically 
impossible is likewise taboo. Events must be within the 
bounds of experience and characters must act consistently 
in given circumstances. Thus governed, the rightly-told 
story possesses an underlying element of truth. In other 
words, it is the thing which could happen, not the thing 
which did happen, which makes a story a true story. 

But opinion is divided as to things which can happen. 
Only of recent years has it been permissible to introduce 
what we now call “psychic phenomena” into a story 
without explaining the ghost away for the benefit of the 
self-respecting reader. Needless to say the canons of 
non-Catholic literary art still continue to look askance 
at incidents tinged with the miraculous, those dealing with 
the intervention of Providence—the form which the super- 
natural element usually takes in Catholic stories. This 
brings us back to the question of the legitimate place of 
the supernatural element in Catholic fiction. The Catholic 
canons of literary art are still chary of the miraculous 
happening in a story of everyday life. Yet we all know, 
as Catholics, that miracles do happen in our own day. 
The miraculous is a factor in the lives of living people, 
as it was in the lives of the Saints, of people living in 
religious communities, or out in the world—hidden holy 
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souls moving in society or occupying bed-sitters. The 
King’s Secret is respected, and we do not read of these 
things as we do of the events in the lives of dead-and-gone 
Saints. Sometimes they find their way into print, these 
extraordinary happenings, “super-normal” they are 
called in the parlance of the day, with the names of the 
persons and places duly disguised. The narrator makes 
an affirmation of their truth, which, by the way, some- 
times regarded as the final touch of artistry, defeats its 
own end. Curiously enough, there are people who con- 
sider this form of supernatural story the only legitimate 
one. The author who, acting on the “true story” prin- 
ciple, takes his authentication from the lives of the 
Saints, or from the thing told in confidence of certain 
hidden holy folk, and draws their parallels in incidents 
of his own fashioning, is liable to be convicted of not 
playing the literary game, and this by persons by whom 
the principle of divine intervention is admitted. Yet he 
is as clearly within his rights as the author who invents 
incidents connected with such human affairs as love, 
hatred, greed, or any other constituents of non-celestial 
adventurings. In the pre-humanist Middle Ages there 
appear to have been men who regarded all fiction as 
falsehood unless it contained a parable, in which case 
fantasy might become a higher form of truth. Now- 
adays nobody calls the story of a marriage in Mayfair 
a falsehood, because we know that marriages are made in 
Mayfair. Yet a story on a spiritual par with the story 
of, say, the marriage of St. Catherine of Siena might be 
considered to require a foot-note stating that the event 
actually happened to a person or persons known to the 
writer. 

Yet one might venture to claim that the author who 
uses a supernatural incident of his own invention as a 
factor in telling his story is working on more legitimate 
lines than one who makes the incident itself the sole 
object of telling the story. It may claim to strengthen 
the reader’s faith but it more often simply provides a 
pious thrill for those who have a taste for “psychic” 
stories. The pious thrill, in isolation, might indeed be 
subject to criticism on the grounds both of truth and 
healthfulness. In the lives of the Saints divine manifesta- 
tions were invariably related to an end which made for 
edification. They lose their truth when taken out of their 
setting and made to stand alone, without a meaning or a 
moral beyond the “ thrill,” which is, in good sooth, light 
food for faith to feed upon. 

Any supernatural element in fiction, one would dare 
suggest, should be admitted only as a factor in working 
out the main plot. A “ super-normal” manifestation of 
the finger of God may be used, as it were, to dot the i’s 
and cross the t’s of the story of a spiritual adventure. It 
is there that it has its legitimate use. 

So much for supernatural occurrences in the inventing: 
of which the writer is up against the traditional restric- 
tion which allows no kind of fiction, profane or otherwise, 
to be as strange as truth. His incident must be but the 
shadow of the parallel one from which he gains his sanc- 


tions. But the supernatural element in Catholic story- 
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writing is by no means dependent on “ psychic manifesta- 
tions.” Once let the eye learn to look for happenings 
which bring one in touch with the infinite and the contact 
with the unseen will express itself in a manner far more 
subtle than psychic emanations, for all that phantoms will 
be replaced by everyday things. The eye which sees by 
this inner light is possessed of a kind of double sight; 
and who shall say that this is not a better gift than the 
gift of second sight? 

The true spiritual romance is to be evolved out of such 
observation. And this is quite another thing from the 
novel with a purpose or the novel with a moral. The novel 
with a purpose, to justify its artistic existence, has to tell 
a good enough story for the purpose to be suffered un- 
gladly for the story’s sake. The novel with a moral 
must depend upon jam to disguise its powder, but the 
spiritual romance frankly centers its interest in the 
spirit. It is an artistic discovery, a happy hunting-ground 
for the faculty which craves to describe for others the 
highest adventure, the loftiest truth, the most enduring 
beauty. 

The things of the spirit offer a lure for the artist no 
less than for the man. No one loving the ideal, rever- 
encing the real, could fail to succumb to it. To feel the 
Hand of One in whom all things work together for good 
laid on one’s shoulder, guiding one through the dark 
places, is to face cold facts as unblinkingly as the realist 
whose fiction is but distorted truth. To glimpse the work- 
ings of One who holds the might of evil in that same 
locked Hand, is to mount heavenward on a ladder of hard 
sayings, to climb upward on St. Augustine’s stepping 
stones whilst others hurl them at an impervious Fate. 

To introduce the supernatural not as an element but as 
the basis of a story is to provide the wherewithal which 
makes for a finish; a story demands an ending, but every 
mundane story ends on a seeking note. If the author 
should enlist the aid of a supernatural incident of the 
super-normal order to illuminate his point, if we find 
there a coincidence rather more neatly arranged than is 
usual with chance, if he tinges his atmosphere with some- 
thing not normally inhaled by busy breathless mortals, 
he is still within his rights as an artist in thus making use 
of the material set at his disposal as a Christian to whom 
Christianity is still a supernatural creed. 

The writer of fiction who takes the supernatural element 
as the basis of his story has struck an inexhaustible 
treasure. But the sesame to the treasure chamber is the 
slogan of the Saints, “ Quidquid aeternum non est, nthil 
est;” and it is not easy to refrain from making a some- 
thing of the things which are not eternal. He must, in 
short, be a specialist, a devotee. 

Many a mundane artist has wedded a jealous lover. 
Art has been dedicated to Art. It may be that, in the case 
of the writer of fiction who is a real realist, art must be 
dedicated to the Artist. Of Him the old English mystic 
said, “ He is a jealous Lover and suftereth no fellowship.” 

[Miss Dinnis is the author of the following books: “God’s Fairy 


Tales;” “Mystics All;” “Mr. Coleman, Gent.;” “Once Upon 
Eternity ;” “Anchorhold;” “ More Mystics.”] 
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REVIEWS 


St. Vincent de Paul and Mental Prayer. By Joseru 
Leonarp, C.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.50. 


Admirers of a great man of God welcome any revelation of 
the means by which his greatness, under God’s grace, was fur- 
thered. In the volume which Father Joseph Leonard, of the 
Congregation of the Mission, has given to the English-speaking 
world, the founder of that Congregation and of the Daughters 
of Charity is made better known, chiefly through the secrets of 
prayer as he taught it in his personal letters and in the conferences 
he gave to the pious women who were the pioneers of the now 
world-wide religious family. That the method of prayer expounded 
by St. Vincent is suited not to clerics and Religious alone, appears 
from the record of the diverse classes of whom the Saint was 
teacher. Men and women of all grades of society, peasant girls, 
servants, soldiers, actors, lawyers, statesmen, fashionable women 
and the noblemen of the court were led by. his gentle influence 
through the difficulties of beginning, and helped to advance in the 
process of union with God. Fortunately, many of St. Vincent's 
conferences were faithfully recorded, and these, with his letters, 
augmented by excerpts from Abelly’s biography of the Saint, go 
to make a fitting souvenir of the tercentenary of the foundation 
of the Congregation of the Mission, celebratd last April. 

P. J. D. 





Ruysbroeck the Admirable. By A. Wautier D’AyGALLirers. 
Translated by Frep. Roruwett. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $5.00. 

There is evidence in this splendid volume of a scholarly pen 
and one will recognize its merit even if he be ignorant that in 
1925 the original was crowned by the French Academy. Its 
author, Professor of the History of Philosophy in the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Paris, writes charmingly and sympathetic- 
ally of the great Flemish mystic of the thirteenth century, though 
Catholic readers will recognize throughout the text serious errors, 
occasionally of fact but chiefly of interpretation. And this is 
almost inevitable on the part of a non-Catholic entering the field 
of Catholic mysticism. The language of Catholicity is always 
a stymbling block to the uninitiated; the language of the orthodox 
mystic doubly so. After an introductory essay on the philosophies 
of the Middle Ages, the volume is divided into two sections. The 
former includes an interesting panoramic exposition of the social, 
political and religious environment in which Ruysbroeck lived and 
a biographic sketch of the great mystic. Incidentally it contains 
a deal of interesting and instructive information about the mon- 
astic life of the period and Ruysbroeck’s contemporaries, men like 
Tauler and Gerard de Groote. In the second part of his volume 
Professor D’Aygalliers after making a synthesis of the Flemish 
mystic’s philosophy, as he conceives it, from his writings, is mainly 
concerned with analyzing the forces that moulded his thought. 
Indeed it is the last half of the volume that means most to its 
author for he intends his book to be a contribution to the history 
of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. For him Scholasticism 
and Neoplatonism are the great formative influences in Ruys- 
broeck’s mysticism though he would have it that, despite their 
inflow, the Flemish mystic is himself original and independent and 
starts another stream of thought which even yet moulds the 
religious and philosophic world. Here especially the Catholic 
philosopher will find much to correct and the Catholic theologian 
will note with regret heresies the author reads into Ruysbroeck’s 
Christology and Soteriology. However they will understand how 
he could be led into his mistakes and they will at least be grateful 
for his efforts to restore the philosophy and philosophers of the 
Middle Ages to their rightful place in the history of philosophy. 
The work also suffers from frequent inaccuracies of expression 
and at the hands of the translator, especially through two or three 
egregious Latin blunders. But with all its blemishes historians, 
philosophers and those who are interested in Catholic mysticism 
will find the volume well worth careful study. W.L L. 
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The Making of Modern Italy. 
York: Macmillan. 

This is a popularly written story of the growth of the petty 
provinces and principalities of Italy into a twentieth century world- 
power. It covers the period from 1814 until the close of the war, 
thus excluding the recent Fascist movement and Mussolini. 
Every important phase in Italy’s national development is touched 
upon and always sympathetically. There is a good deal of infor- 
mation in the volume though side by side with important facts 
the author occasionally places some very questionable statements. 
He takes for granted the hopeless incompatibility of the religious 
mission of the Papacy with temporal rule and in his treatment 
of the Church’s attitude toward a united Italy rather misrepresents 
her policy and her conduct. Thus the explanation of the Roman 
Question and the Law of Guarantees leaves much to be desired. 
It is rather surprising too after the motives of the warring nations 
were fully explained during the Peace Conference, to idealize 
Italy’s attitude in entering the recent world conflict and speak of 
her struggle for the cause of liberty against Teuton aggression, 
thus substituting unselfishness and altruism for lust of territory 
and growth in prestige among the nations. i i's. 


By Arrico Sotmr. New 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Dominican Constitutions.—The inception today of any religious 
organization without a formal constitution is hardly conceivable. 
But the founders of the older Orders were ordinarily satisfied 
to give their disciples some general principles, mostly evangelical, 
for their guidance. Only later, either in their own lifetime or 
after their deaths, did the Constitutions with which their followers 
are now familiar take formal shape. So it was with Benedict; 
so with Francis. So too with the founder of the Friars Preachers. 
In “The Constitution of the Dominican Order” (Longmans. 
$4.50), G. R. Galbraith gives the story of the sources and growth 
of the Dominican Constitutions up to 1360. After an interesting 
review of earlier monastic constitutions and an examination of 
the government of the Friars Preachers he attempts to solve two 
problems, namely, how much of the Constitutiones as drawn up by 
St. Dominic were original, for undoubtedly he borrowed from 
his predecessors, notably St. Norbert, and secondly, what develop- 
ment took place in them between 1228 and 1360 and in what direc- 
tion. The modifications that appear in the various early versions 
are evidences of the adjustment of the original rule to changing 
circumstances without any sacrifice of its primitive purpose or 
fundamental spirit. Mr. Galbraith’s volume contains a number 
of valuable appendices, not the least being a Latin text of the 
Constitutiones from a fourteenth century manuscript. Future 
writers about the history of the Order or the lives of its Saints, 
scholars and preachers will do well to consult this book. The 
general public will find it informative and entertainingly written 
and the doubts of many who somehow always half suspect that 

hind the externals of various religious Orders lurks some hidden 
secret organization will find their curiosity fully satsified as far 
as the Dominicans are concerned. Though written by a layman 
the volume has been read in proof by the distinguished son of 
St. Dominic, Father Bede Jarrett. 





Lindsay’s Collected Works.—Now that Vachel Lindsay has 
gathered together his “Collected Poems” (Macmillan. $3.50), 
the critic might be expected to furnish a complete and adequate 
judgment on this prodigy from the West. Such cannot be done. 
As easy is it to draw a fixed map of the skies through which the 
clouds are passing as to map out his mind. As for his manners, 
they are as endlessly varied as the groups in a Mardi Gras parade, 
grotesque followed by respectable. From the first lengthy intro- 
duction, through the prefaces introducing the verse groups, and 
in the verses themselves, there is evidence of a versatile and vital 
mind, but also of one that is erratic and disorganized. Mr. Lind- 
say has visions of beauty and words of poignant intensity. These, 
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however, are rare and fleeting. His most consistent mood is that 
of barbaric savagery, not sensuous in the worst sense of the 
word but certainly not related to the finer instincts of the human 
race. As a result, Mr. Lindsay’s “Collected Poems” are not 
at all a basis for a final classification of him as an authentic poet. 
They are merely an index of the extravagances of a gifted but 
misguided man of strange visions. In one volume are the medita- 
tions of Johnny Appleseed, in part distinctive; then there are 
the Congo chants, colored with weird lights and throbbing with 
an elemental passion, the Springfield aspirations, and the Negro 
pictures, weak relations to the sincere Negro Spirituals. The 
volume is interesting as a diary of a vagrant soul. It is not 
acceptable as a collection of poems typical and representative 
of the present American muse. 





In the Public Eye.—In common estimation Maximilian Harden 
is one of the keenest editorial minds today in Europe. Admittedly 
too he is one of the most individualistic of German writers. In 
times when it was the thing to march along with the goose-step 
he was brave enough to be out of ranks. How he estimates other 
outstanding world-figures with whom he has come in contact 
is told in “I Meet My Contemporaries” (Holt. $4.00). Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Lenin, Hindenburg are some of the 
folk to whom he introduces his readers. But few unusual im- 
pressions follow the introduction. True, he is independent enough 
in the presentation and characterization of his subject, yet he 
seems to say very little that is valuable. Appreciations of these 
same men have appeared before by American and British writers 
and in general better than Harden’s. 

Undoubtedly Alexander Robertson is 2n enthusiastic admirer 
of the present King of Italy. In “ Victor Emmanuel III” (Stokes. 
$3.00), he outlines in a popular biography his life and his deeds. 
The story is all summed up in a very flattering encomium of 
“the diligence, the industry, the intellectual power, the extensive 
learning and the literary talent and skill of Italy’s greatest soldier, 
greatest statesman and greatest and best citizen.” Allowance being 
made for the enthusiasm of the writer we have an interesting 
picture of a many-sided monarch: its value as history is decidedly 
questionable. The bias of the author is quite marked when allud- 
ing to the struggle between the House of Savoy and the Papacy ; 
not a word is said about the biggest problem with which the 
King of Italy has to deal, his relations to the Pope. In fact there 
seems to be a studious omission of even the slightest allusion 
to his religion, which despite the strange political relations between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican is, of course, Catholic. 





Recent Humor.—Don Herold supplies the illustrations as well 
as the text of “ Bigger and Better” (Dutton. $2.00), in which 
he continues to maintain his reputation for depicting the obvious 
in a way that appeals. A student of human nature, Mr. Herold 
has the knack of making others see whatever is ridiculous in the 
vagaries of life, as he comes in contact with it. Since many of 
his sketches find their inspiration in his own family circle, he 
runs no risk of offering to the intimacy of other homes aught 
that might offend. Radio-sets, pomeranians, traffic-cops, and ten- 
cent stores are some of the topics he discusses, and his humor is 
neither hackneyed nor far-fetched. 

One must needs be familiar with the particular authors whom 
Christopher Ward parodies to be able to fully enjoy his sallies of 
keen criticism in “Foolish Fiction” (Holt. $1.90). “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” of course, in a class by himself, will be enjoyed in his 
revised setting. John Masefield, Joseph Hergesheimer and Kath- 


leen Norris are of the further number whose works are pungently - 


criticised, with the exaggeration that is to be expected in any 
“take-off.” While the publishers promise “hilarious entertain- 
ment” to readers of the sprightly volume, one can safely essay 
its perusal without fear of disturbing the neighborhood or the 
domestic peace. Yet Mr. Ward will provide them, in his own way, 
with means of amusement. 
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Servants of God.—With' the American public the name of 
Father Damien the Apostle of Molokai is a byword. Yet few 
are familiar with the institute of which he was a member, the 
Congregation of the Sacred Hearts and of Perpetual Adoration. 
For while the Picpus Fathers, as they are called, are not uncom- 
mon in France where they were founded just after the Revolution, 
in the United States they possess but three houses, A member of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary has adapted from the 
French an account of their inspirer. “Mére Henriette and Her 
Work” (Herder. $1.25), is the edifying history of a valiant 
woman who filled with the spirit of reparation did much to foster 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Blessed Lord, especially 
through the spread of Perpetual Adoration. 


Undoubtedly the Founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
was one of the outstanding laymen of the nineteenth century. An 
Irish Vincentian has translated into English the biography of 
Monsignor Baunard who made the great Frenchman live in his 
letters. ‘“Ozanam in His Correspondence” (Benziger. $2.50), 
is a book that every Catholic layman should read with profit for 
it teaches how faith and charity may be practical in good works. 


In 1916 there passed away a holy Religious of the Visitandine 
Convent of Como, Italy. Hers was a life of love and apparently 
also of remarkable divine communications. “Sister Benigna Con- 
solata Ferrero” (Chicago: John P. Daleiden), tells the interesting 
story of her life. For a century prone to scoff at holiness, the 
record of this holy maiden is remarkable, as is the account of 
the favors, both spiritual and material, with which she has been 
credited since her early death. 

Mr. W. Hall-Patch has gathered together in “ St. Philip, Tutor 
and Saint” (Herder. $1.35), a series of charming anecdotes about 
the great Saint Philip Neri. While he insists that as a writer 
of stories he colors his facts, he justifies his conduct because 
it is bound to arouse interest in the personality of its subject and 
so lead to the reading of real biography. This little book should 
excite, especially in the young, curiosity about the real Saint Philip. 





Americanizing the Young.—The training of boys and girls 
in the duties and the practice of citizenship and the instilling 
‘nto their minds and hearts the principles of patriotism is one 
of the chief functions of our educational system. To facilitat 
this work C. E. MacGill has written “This Country of Mine” 
(Chicago: Loyola University Press. $1.30), whose twelve chap- 
ters young Americans will find informative and inspiriting. The 
first chapter contains an excellent outline of the history of the 
making of America and those that follow are concerned not so 
much with the mechanism of our government as with imparting 
instruction and training that will mould the youthful reader to 
fit in with its ideals. With the skill of the experienced teacher, 
the author very successfully combines the old informational type 
of text with the newer method of teaching by the so-called 
project and an abundance of well selected illustrations adds to 
its interest. 


Purposing to show how America sprang from the welding of 
Old World races and nationalities that struggled side by side in 
a new land, “The Making of America” (Ginn), by Grace Vol- 
lintine is a very human and readable story that will afford high 
school pupils an interesting background for social studies. It is 
logically and naturally ordered to facilitate its retention by the 
students, and pictures and maps aid their study. Unfortunately it 
is not always good history. 

“ America’s Message” (Ginn) has about it all the freshness of 
the West from which its editors, Will C. Wood, Alice Cecilia 
Cooper and Frederick A. Rice, hail. In content it is a collection 
of American literary selections which aims to build up in pupils 
of secondary schools a finer appreciation of the American spirit. 
Poetry and prose freely intermingle and the selections represent 
writers, mostly recent, of different types and schools of thought, 
from all sections of the country. 
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The Surry Family. Thunder on the Left. Bethesda. The 
Land Mark. Bread and Circuses. The Vanishing American. 

Since Sinclair Lewis capitalized the small town much of our 
fiction has been filled with it. To this type belongs “ The Surry 
Family” (Macmillan. $2.00), in which Helen R. Hull follows 
the ordinary trail. The story deals with the lives of a brother 
and sister who are casting about for happiness. Paul and Marjy 
are introduced to the reader in childhood and he follows them 
through adolescence to majority. A small denominational uni- 
versity forms part of the setting and the life there influences the 
girl, Marriage eventually brings happiness to both. There is 
nothing distinctive about Helen Hull’s book, unless perhaps its 
simplicity. 


If the novelist reflects life, Christopher Morley’s angle is 
insincerity or futility. Except to emphasize life’s unrealities 
“ Thunder on the Left” (Doubleday. $2.00), has little purpose. 
Doubtless it will be a best seller for the author knows the pulse 
of his reader. The novel is beautifully written, so beautiful in 
fact that its beauty is too apparent. There is wealth of imagery 
in every chapter. Flower or field, storm or sunshine, Morley 
paints like a poet. Yet ever a pagan poet. His people too are 
very real and very pagan and he presents them with all the attrac- 
tiveness of paganism. There is much of phantasy in the novel 
and one or two strong moments. Unfortunately also there is 
some offensive blasphemy and in the end Morley leaves his reader 
in a puzzle. 


“ Bethesda” (Stratford. $2.00), though in novel form is pro- 
fessedly a bit of prohibition propaganda. With the war for a setting, 
some commonplace incidents and a bit of romance are woven to- 
gether by “an eminent member of the New York Bar,” to point 
a moral. The story takes its title from the pool in the Gospel 
story. The World War was the modern troubling of the waters; 
America the invalid; alcoholism the disease. The volume has a 
good bit of moralizing, two long drawn-out sermons and much 
artificiality and unnaturalness. The Knights of Columbus will 
hardly welcome its implication that they were an influence effect- 
ing national prohibition. And there will be a good many readers 
to disagree with the enthusiastic conclusion that prohibition came 
from God, that it is here to stay, that it is splendid for the present 
and transcendently grand for all coming generations. 


“The Land Mark” (Macmillan. $2.00), contains four short 
sketches and a brief dialogue by James Lane Allen. “The Land 
Mark” is the last story he wrote: the others in the volume were 
to have been revised and polished had the author lived. Mr. 
Allen believed in following his own ideas in handling the short- 
story, accepting no model, listening to no lecturers, heeding no 
books on literature. His efforts show that. He presents setting, 
plot, character, in a distinctive way. This small group is far 
above the average output appearing in our modern magazines. 


After reading “Bread and Circuses” (Harper. $2.00) one is 
inclined to wonder why the author, W. E. Woodward, said to be 
the Vice-President of a bank and director in forty-two financial 
institutions, should have begun, at the age of nearly fifty, to write 
novels. There is neither connection nor tangible point to the bulk 
of the eighteen chapters of his latest effort. And the introduction 
of the disgusting Ernest Torbay can only serve to repel readers 
possessed of “healthy literary appetites.” 


Her love for the young Indian athlete whom she met during his 
brilliant course at school in the East, leads Marian Warner to 
follow him back to the fastnesses of the Western reservation where 
he is striving to undo the work that the white man’s culture and 
civilization have accomplished. Her experiences with his race, 
the romance, pathos and tragedy of the life into which she is 
brought, make up the story of Zane Grey’s “The Vanishing 
American” (Harper. $2.00). It is a compelling tale, heightened 
in its interest by the atmosphere of the World War, into which 
the hero and his warrior comrades carry America’s standard. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Anti-Catholic Legislation in Washington State 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of January 2, 1926, an editorial and a communi- 
cation from a special correspondent call the attention of your 
readers to certain bills recently introduced in the legislature of 
the State of Washington aiming at the destruction of our parish 
schools and the taxation of our hospitals and other institutions. 
Lest any false impression, reflecting upon the excellent reputation 
of our State or its citizens, be inferred from the bills mentioned, 
I desire to inform you that there was no danger of such per- 
nicious measures being enacted into law at the recent session of 
the legislature. They were probably introduced by the same anti- 
Catholic and un-American agencies that were completely routed 
at the polls a year ago last November by our fair-minded citizens 
regardless of creed or nationality. Our legislature, just closed, 
totally ignored them and consigned their bills to oblivion. 

In justice to the citizens of our fair State and the members of 
the legislature, I am proud to declare that during my long resi- 
dence here of nearly a quarter of a century the Catholic Church, 
and its institutions, have received nothing but just and liberal 
consideration from them. Our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, with 
whom we are in daily contact are, in the main, broad, intelligent 
and honest. They would no more subscribe to bigotry or re- 
ligious interference in our regard than they would tolerate it in 
their own. 

Seattle. MEpwarp J. O'Dea, 

Bishop of Seattle. 


Coddling Catholic Literature 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial on “Coddling Catholic Literature,” in the issue 
of America for December 19, and the two letters on the same 
subject that appeared subsequently are of great interest to anyone 
who looks for a renaissance of Catholic Literature in America.. 

Such a rebirth will, I believe, follow only in the wake of a 
reborn criticism. Our habit of perfuming criticism must be re- 
formed, before we can hope for literature of real pungency. 
The critic will have to teach the writer that the thing that makes 
literature is beauty; that sound Catholic thought is better than 
superficial piety or mellow sentiment; in brief that the write: 
must have something to say and a passion for saying it. But for 
this the critic will have to see clearly himself and above all will 
have to state his opinions boldly. Alla sane critic wants is a sound 
thought beautifully expressed. Yet how rare it is. 

St. Louis. Wirrip G. Lauer, S.J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of John Pracher, M.D., on ‘“ Coddling Catholic 
Literature,” printed in your issue of January 16, under the 
caption, “ Tribute from a Candid Friend,” is, in my limited ex- 
perience, unfounded in fact. The gentleman insinuates that books 
by Jesuit authors are more favorably reviewed in the columns of 
America than those penned by writers without the open-sesame 
adjunct of S.J. behind their names. This has not been my 
observation. 

I fancy it is true that writers, like natural parents, imagine the 
child of their brain to be above reproach, in a plane by itself, the 
best ever. Naturally then they resent one pointing out defects 
in it; and the resentment becomes doubly acute when this dis- 
paragement comes from relations, from confreres in religion. This 
was the case of my last book, “Once Upon a Time,” which not 
alone was written by a Jesuit, but about a fellow Jesuit too. It 
was reviewed—and favorably so—by most of our Catholic mag- 
azines and periodicals with the one exception of America. Nor 
in this case was there any question of orthodoxy, but simply that 
the reviewer disliked certain traits in the character of the Jesuit 
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I had portrayed, and took the occasion offered to air his views. 
The man about whom the life had been written was dead and 
gone, and could not deny the motives imputed to his actions. But, 
Doctor Pracher, a reviewer acts cum privilegio: we may rot agree 
with him, yet must we charitably allow him the solace of his 
opinions. 

As the late President Wilson remarked: “Facts are hard 
weapons to fight against.” And these ought to assure our friend 
that in the case of heresy there can be no compromise whether 
the individual be Jesuit, Dominican or Secular. And in other 
cases of minor moment, just as like as not you will receive a 
thrust from a close friend when you least expect it. 

Arlington, Calif. Davip P. McAsrtocker, §.J. 


M. V. W’s Opinion of “America” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

M. V. W.’s letter, in your issue of January 23, withdrawing 
her (I suspect) subscription to America, is the best argument for 
AMERICA and the Catholic college that has as yet come to my 
notice. The readership of America has gained immensely in 
intelligence and good taste with her departure. 

New Haven, Conn. Mytes CONNOLLY. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If we had a dozen letters like that of M. V. W. in pamphlet 
form and could distribute them to prospective students, the ques- 
tion of attending the non-Catholic colleges and universities would 
be settled; for no Catholic young man or woman would wish 
to get an education like that which M. V. W. has received. 
Exit M. V. W. 

Chicago. Henry SHEPHERD. 


The O’Fallon High Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to offer through your columns a reply to the letter of 
W. O. W. in the issue of America for December 19, entitled 
“The O’Fallon Ceremonies,” and discussing my previous de- 
scription of the High Mass ceremonies at O’Fallon, “A _ Pil- 
grimage and a Vision,’ (Dec. 12.) 

I must first, however, try to remove a misconception betrayed 
in the writer’s opening paragraph. His inference would seem to 
be that these ceremonies are endorsed merely because they are 
old customs revived. The Liturgical Apostolate seeks to re- 
vive old things not out of regard for their antiquity, but be- 
cause they better express a lively participation in the liturgy 
and because Pope Pius X declared this participation to be the 
best method for completely renewing Christian life in the world 
today. 

The Offertory procession was, perhaps, what gave the writer 
chief concern. It argues an unwarrantable interruption of the 
Mass. It can be called an interruption only if the Faithful are 
considered as having no active share in making the oblation, 
and even if it be an interruption it is one that Rome approves and 
wishes to be spread. Rome moves in Rome’s unwearied way. 
She suggests, fosters, encourages, spreads the idea until it has 
been brought into church life over a wide area of Christendom, 
and then, if need be, solemnly approves. When Mgr. Testa, Papal 
Legate in the Ruhr, had witnessed this ceremony at the Abbey 
of Maria Laach he said: “ You have the Roman spirit in the 
good sense of the word.” 

I feel sure that my description of the crucifix used at this 
High Mass has given Father W. O. W. a false picture. His 
words imply a corpus draped in actual and detachable alb, stole, 
and cope. Such representations were perhaps never very com- 
mon. I meant a corpus whose garments are one with the carved 
figure, as loin-cloths always are cn our ordinary crucifixes. Such 
representations were in general use before the Reformation, and 
have a decided value in bringing out the royal and Divine char- 
acter of our Redeemer. 
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Your correspondent finally sounds a warning against theatrical 
frills. We seek no frills, but in a serious and sacred sense we 
do seek thrills. The Church throws about the unending Drama 
all possible instrumentalities of beauty in thought, emotion, and 
action. She here possesses the one great Reality, and represents 
it in the Latin sense of the term, repraesentare, makes it present 
once again. 

St. Louis, Mo. GeraLp Exvarp, S.J. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with pleasure Father Ellard’s justification of the 
O’Fallon ceremonies of which I wrote some time back. While 
sharing his desire to foster the Liturgical Apostolate and en- 
courage the Faithful to an active participation in the liturgy the 
ihtent of my letter was only to make one point, that however 
much modification in the ceremonies may appeal to us priests 
individually, we have no authority to introduce them of our own 
initiative. Wntil some change is officially made by the Holy See 
we have definite liturgical rules to follow. Beyond or against 
these we may not lawfully go. 

True not a few modifications of Church law or discipline come 
because little by little new customs have replaced old practices 
but it is rare that the inception of those customs, however whole- 
heartedly they may be ultimately approved, does not imply the 
violation of a contrary regulation which should have been faith- 
fully observed. The time may come when the rubrics will pre- 
scribe an oblation from the Faithful at the Offertory and similar 
ceremonies. At present they do not. Consequently it were wrong 
to introduce them without a special permission from the Holy 
See, such as we assume the O’Fallon Sisters have, or to create 
the misleading impression that Rome desires them. 

New York. W. O. W. 


Dean Inge’s Latest Insult 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Possibly, many a true follower of Christ was indignant on 
reading Dean Inge’s latest insult reflecting upon the Author of 
their Faith. “Catholicism,” he says, “is an imposter, but it works.” 
A blasphemous compliment indeed, but I confess to an entirely 
different, and not unpleasant reaction. My thoughts went swiftly 
back to that last sacred, though tragic, hour of our Redemption, 
and I seemed to see the Pharisees, those “ whitened-sepulchers,” 
whose piety was ever prompted and measured by the publicity it 
received, standing beneath the Cross of the dying Saviour, taunting 
Him with their vile cries, “ Imposter!” 

Christ and Catholicism imposters. Identical insults, one from 
the Pharisees, the other from the Protestant rector of St. Paul's, 
London. But bitterness is unnecessary and by no means intended. 
For I feel that the Catholic Church, since she perfectly resembles 
Christ in every other characteristic, is glad to resemble Him in 
the persecutions and arbitrary insults that adversaries maliciously 
hurl not so much against her, as against her Author and Finisher, 
Christ, the Son of God. 

If the Church on occasions does raise a protesting voice against 
such libel, it is never in retaliation, but rather to protect her 
inexperienced children whose, untrained minds may not detect the 
hostile slander. The Catholic Church can rightly take this attitude 
towards her enemies, for she is ever mindful of the Master’s 
final warning to His Apostles as He sent them forth on their 
first mission of propagating the Catholic Faith—*“ And you shall 
be hated by all men for my name’s sake.” 

If Dean Inge, and whatever Protestant sympathizers he may 
have in his unjust attacks on Christ’s Church, would indulge 
sincerely in an unbiased and prayerful reflection of facts, and with 
reason and history as guides trace minutely the source and applica- 
tion of these Divine words, I think they would honestly find that 
they themselves are instruments in fulfilling this prophecy of 
the Son of God. 


Granite, Md. J. J. M. 



























































